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In This Issue... 


Not long ago we received a letter from a woman on the West 
Coast asking if we would be interested in an article for one of 
our publications. The letter was from Christine B. Mac Kenzie, 
and she said, in part: 

“Out here in Los Angeles, there’s a wife, mother, and grand- 
mother whose current claim to fame is the fact that she was 
chosen to weave an exact replica of the garment worn by Jesus 
at the Crucifixion. An expert hand weaver of many years’ 
experience, she was given the job by Twentieth Century-Fox. 
The finished garment was used in the filming of the motion 
picture, The Robe.” 

Our interest increased as we read, “She is the daughter of 
a Methodist minister, one of the earliest in the San Fernando 
Valley. In fact, it was from one of his books that she learned 
a dyeing process made by boiling the hulls of walnuts which 
eventually produced the right color for the robe.” 

We could hardly wait to receive the manuscript. And when we 
saw the pictures which Mrs. Mac Kenzie had included, we were 
more than pleased. The result of all this is the article, “A Robe 
for the Master,” beginning on page 1. 

Your editors are continually trying to bring you into contact 
with interesting people who serve in various ways. We think 
you will agree that Mrs. Hulse is making a unique contribution 
with her knowledge and skill of hand weaving. 

The main function of ADULT TEACHER is to furnish helps 
to teachers of adult classes using Wesley Quarterly or Adult 
Student. The magazine section, however, strengthens the pub- 
lication as a whole because it keeps the teacher informed in 


‘ various fields and furnishes additional resource material. 


(Cover photograph by Jerome Drown.) 














A ROBE 
for the 
MASTER 


By Christine B. Mac Kenzie’ 


PHOTOS FROM THE AUTHOR 


THE YOUTHFUL APPEARING GRAND- 
MOTHER from California admits happily that 
producing the robe was the high point of her 
twenty-year career as a hand-loom artist. 

“The robe,” of course, is the seamless, home- 
spun garment used in the movie version of Lloyd 
C. Douglas’ novel, The Robe. The story is built 
around the garment worn by Jesus at the time of 
the Crucifixion. 

“Creating the robe,” says Mrs. Dorothea Hulse, 
daughter of a Methodist minister, “was a real 
labor of love and far more complicated than I ever 
dreamed it would be.” 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, from her 
father’s library, gave Mrs. Hulse a description of 
a dye made from boiling the hulls of walnuts. This 
first-century Galilean process was the one she 
finally used to create the henna-earth color for 
the robe. 

The yarn proved to be more difficult. Mrs. 
Hulse and Charles Le Maire, the costume designer 
from the Twentieth Century-Fox Studio did a 
great deal of research on first-century weaving 
and types of yarn. After exhaustive inquiry, they 
finally located yarn of the proper weight, quality, 
and grade from an English firm. 

Dimensions of the garment were 39 inches 
across the shoulders with armholes 12 inches deep 
and a 5% inch opening at the neck. It was 52 
inches in length, falling to below the knee. 





Mrs. Mac Kenzie is a free-lance writer who lives in Whittier, 


1 
California. 





Richard Burton (Marcellus) and Victor Mature (Deme- 
trius) examine the robe made by Mrs. Hulse for the 
Twentieth Century-Fox picturization of Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
novel, The Robe. 


The actual weaving of the robe, even for an 
expert like Mrs. Hulse, was no easy task. It had 
to be seamless with openings for neck and arms. 
First, she and her husband constructed a replica 
of a first-century loom, “but,” she says, “using 
that would have taken ever so long.” 

Instead she devised a special method of using 
four shuttles on a loom in a combination of tubu- 
lar and double weaving. She and her daughter, 
Mrs. Dorothy Lou Macready, spent eight hours 
just threading the loom. Then they set to work. 

Finally the difficult job was done. But the 
weary women turned their backs on the results 
for one moment too long. The Macready’s second 
child, Harold Glenn, then not quite three, hacked 
a large chunk out of the precious garment with his 
nursery scissors! 

Mrs. Hulse and Dorothy sat up all night weav- 
ing an entirely new replacement for delivery to 
the studio at the promised time the next morning. 

Producer Frank Ross, fearful of an accident to 
the garment and a consequent delay in the shoot- 
ing schedule of the picture, had the robe insured 
for $100,000 with Lloyds of London. 

Mrs. Hulse made three duplicates of the robe. 
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Mrs. Dorothea Hulse comparing a sample she wove for the robe with a description of hand weaving and dyeing 
in first-century Galilee. 


It was well that she did, too, for two of the four 
was actually damaged during the heavy action of 
the filming. These two, later rewoven, and the 
two untorn robes were all used again in the sequel 
to the picture, The Gladiators. 

Mrs. Hulse is no part-time hobbyist weaver. 
She began her career twenty years ago while she 
was curator of the Oriental Arts Department in 
Bullocks, a Los Angeles department store. Her in- 
terest increased rapidly until she was designing 
simpler looms and weaving methods and teaching 
the art to others. 

Now she maintains her studio with fourteen 
looms in Los Angeles, teaching individuals and 
classes, and producing special orders. Colleges 
and universities all over the country boast 
teachers who learned their craft from Mrs. Hulse. 
She also gives regular demonstrations at the an- 
nual National Hand Weavers Convention, lectures 
at universities, and has appeared on radio and 
television programs. ; 

But these are not the activities of which she is 


most proud. Perhaps because the Hulse family 
have always been fine Christian people, her great- 
est satisfaction can be found in the individual 
pupils she has taught, especially the handicapped 
ones. Mrs. Hulse serves as head of the weaving 
section of the arts and skills program of the local 
Red Cross. In this capacity she has organized 
classes at Fort MacArthur, Birmingham General 
Hospital, and other California veterans’ hospitals. 

She has many wonderful stories to tell about 
these students, such as that of the young veteran 
who had lost all interest in trying to get well 
until she managed to interest him in a small loom 
set up on a narrow, hospital-bed table. He pro- 
gressed in skill and in health so rapidly that by 
the time he was well enough physically and 
mentally to leave the hospital, he had woven 
enough fabric for matching sports coats for him- 
self and his fiancee, plus a good supply of their 
household linens. 

Mrs. Hulse has worked with mentally dis- 
turbed cases so serious that they had never been 








reached by any other methods of work therapy. 
The staff physicians have come to her time and 
again in gratitude for a fine job in starting such 
veterans back on the road to normalcy. 

One of the newest teachers for blind persons 
under the state’s rehabilitation program is an- 
other pupil who is nearly blind. 

Probably her favorite success story concerns a 
twenty-year-old spastic girl who somehow found 
the initiative within herself to come to Mrs. Hulse 
and ask for private lessons, despite the fact that 
her family had long since believed her mentality 
was on a par with her serious physical handicap. 
She and Mrs. Hulse worked together faithfully. 
Her enthusiasm increased rapidly; miraculously, 
so did her skill and muscular co-ordination. One 
day she confessed that she had slept through the 
previous night without medical aid for the first 
time in her life. 

Her physical progress was so remarkable that 
the girl’s doctor called Mrs. Hulse to congratulate 
her on achieving what medical science had been 
unable to accomplish. The young lady has since 
worked her way through college, supporting her- 
self by weaving. Not long ago, Mrs. Hulse at- 
tended her wedding to a fellow student. 

This expert weaver is very proud of another 
kind of private pupil. Despite her busy life and 
successful career, home is a most important place. 
She delights in providing a new interest or hobby 
for the woman who classes herself as “just a 
housewife.” 

One of these wonderful wives and mothers is 
Mrs. Art Linkletter, who believes that with five 
children to guide and direct to adulthood, she 
ought to be at home a good share of the time. 
She wanted a hobby that would be both useful 
and decorative. Since her lessons with Mrs. Hulse, 
she has created upholstery, casement curtains, 
and many other attractive items. 

Then there was Esta Lee, a Chinese woman 
whose husband is the Bank of America represent- 








THOUGH HISTORY WOULD TEACH 
by ELINOR LENNEN | 


Time and again, mind seeks a rhyme for war 
To make some pattern of its blindedness, 
But halted by the stern demand, “What for?” 
Futility is all war can confess. 


We take a wound and give a wound in turn, 

As if by bruising, stricken flesh could heal. 
Though history would teach, man will not learn; 
Again, brute force must make its brute appeal. 





ative in Asia. Like all high-born Chinese wives, 
Mrs. Lee must live a most restricted life in the 
home of her parents-in-law. She studied weaving 
in order to have a pleasant and useful way to pass 
long hours upon her return to her Asiatic home. 

This interest in young persons and in women 
leading normal, happy home lives, shows itself in 
another facet of Mrs. Hulse’s personal life. For 
instance, for the past three years she and her 
husband have served as sponsors of the young- 
adult group in the First Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles. The group, meeting Sunday eve- 
nings, has many pleasant and worth-while times 
together. The pastor of the church, J. Richard 
Sneed, considers the Hulse family valuable mem- 
bers and good workers. 

This includes Dorothy Hulse Macready, who 
is currently serving as a teacher in the college 
department of the church school. She does it de- 
spite a schedule which includes three pre-school- 
age children, a husband who, following service 
in Korea, is finishing his degree at the University 
of Southern California. She also assists her 
mother with special weaving orders. 

Those special orders have meant some other 
movie tasks for Mrs. Hulse. She wove the fabrics 
for the costumes that Susan Hayward wore in 
David and Bathsheba. They were so light that a 
six- to eight-yard dress length could be pulled 
through a wedding ring without wrinkling. Only 
about one person in ten can master the art of 
sheer weaving. Assignments like this and the 
weaving of the four robes, Mrs. Hulse could not 
leave to shop assistants. 

Mrs. Hulse still feels however that weaving the 
robe was the high light of her professional life. 
“Not only the high light, but the proudest moment 
of my professional career,” says Mrs. Hulse. “It 
might seem like just another job to some people, 
but to me it was a sacred trust and a great honor 
that I was given the opportunity to weave the 
robe. It was a real labor of love.” 


Mrs. Hulse and her daughter, Mrs. Harold Maeready, 
looming the robe. 

















































I T IS OFTEN SAID that education is preparation 
for life. Presumably growing stops at twenty-one 
and life begins. Therefore, adults have no need 
for education, since they will have acquired all 
the knowledge they need by this time. So there 
have been endless books on child psychology and 
the psychology of adolescence, but almost none 
at all on the psychology of adult life. Books taking 
the developmental approach to psychology almost 
always come to an end when adulthood is reached. 

In the past few years, however, we have begun 
to see that growth and human development do not 
stop at twenty-one. We know that adults continue 
to change, to learn, and to go through various 
stages of development. We now see education not 
so much as preparation for life, but more as learn- 
ing how to live more effectively in terms of pres- 
ent tasks. We realize that adults must keep on 
learning because they are constantly facing new 
situations for which past experience and training 
have not adequately prepared them. Even if their 
past education has been adequate, they may still 
need help in working out their adjustments to the 
changes which they face. 

Adults must adjust to continuous change in at 
least three areas. First, they must adjust to the 
physiological changes that take place within their 
own bodies. The peak of physiological strength 
and efficiency is reached in the early twenties. 
After that the adult has to adjust to a slow decline 
in strength, in speed of reaction, in energy, and 
in ability to recover from fatigue or illness. He 


1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew 
University. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: 
A Strategy for the Church 


By PAUL B. MAVES? 


has to learn to adjust his work and play schedule 
to these changes. He has to learn to change his 
dietary habits and life patterns to his changing 
physical capacities and needs. Women have to ad- 
just to the menopause and men to the climacteric. 
In later life many persons have to adjust to the 
loss of some of their sensory capacities such as 
hearing and seeing. Furthermore, we have to 
accommodate ourselves to our changing appear- 
ance, especially when gray hair and wrinkles ap- 
pear. 

Second, adults have to adjust to the changing 
social roles or set of activities which they must 
assume or discard. When one marries, he has to 
learn a new way of looking at himself and of be- 
having. Parenthood brings still another set of 
roles. Business, work, and professional life assign 
new roles to us and bring increasing responsi- 
bilities. Widowhood demands learning another 
new role. When retirement comes, life must again 
be reorganized. Furthermore, each of these roles 
is assigned special status in the community. So as 
we change roles, we must learn to accept different 
status. 

Third, the changes which go on in the world 
around us force us continually to revise our ways 
of thinking and acting. Old occupations and skills 
become obsolete very rapidly and have to be re- 
placed by new. New machines and new industrial 
processes force us to learn new techniques. The 
social standards and customs of our society are 
rapidly changing. The boundaries of our commu- 
nities are being rapidly widened with the use of 
jet-propelled transportation and mass means of 
communication. The structure of the family and 
other basic groups is in process of change. 

The implication of all of this is that adults, too, 
need continuous education or help in learning to 
deal with this continuous change. That adults rec- 
ognize this is to be seen in the fact that from 
twenty-five to thirty million adults are engaged in 
some form of adult education in the United States, 
running all the way from informal and occasional 
discussion groups to regular university courses. 
This means that every agency working with adults 
must begin to think in terms of a definite program 


“From twenty-five to thirty million adults are engaged 
in some form of adult education in the United States 

- - from informal and occasional discussion groups to 
regular university courses.” 








or curriculum structure if it is to be effective in 
working with adults. Our educational program 
for adults will be broad, comprehensive, long 
range, and well planned, rather than hit or miss. 

Instead of beaming our lesson materials, our 
sermons, and our programs at adults in general, 
we will pinpoint them toward specific stages in 
adult development and toward specific problems 
which adults are facing. We will not go on re- 
peating the same thing over and over again for 
fifty years. Our programs will follow definite 
progressive steps based upon the cycles of adult 
development, which follow more or less definite 
gradients or patterns. 

There are at least three distinguishable periods 
of adult life. Possibly each of these could be sub- 
divided into two periods. For want of better 
terms we can call them young adulthood, middle 
age, and later maturity. For the sake of argument 
we can arbitrarily divide them into periods twenty 
years in length, recognizing that age is not very 
helpful in the classification of adults. Actually 
adults are graded on the basis of status, in which 
age is only a minor factor. But let us say that for 
most persons young adulthood is roughly the pe- 
riod from twenty to forty, middle age from forty 
to sixty, and later maturity from sixty to eighty. 

Young adulthood is a period of beginnings. It is 
the time of the establishment of oneself in a voca- 
tion, the entering into marriage, the founding of 
a home, the responsible assumption of community 
leadership, the birth of the first child, the assump- 
tion of an adult role. In this period persons must 
either move on out into mature, responsible, inti- 
mate relationships with a mate, with children, 
with business associates, and with others in the 
community, or else withdraw into isolation and 
irresponsibility—the perpetual adolescent. 

Middle age is the period of heaviest responsi- 
bility. It is a time when one must make important 
decisions which affect not only the self, but also 
others. Here it is that the full implications of 
Christian ethics emerge. It is the time when most 
people begin to face life’s dead ends, to discover 
that their chosen vocation is dull or contains much 
drudgery, or is even the wrong one. The glamor 
and the glow often depart. The knowledge of one’s 
limitations bears down upon one. Many persons 
face, for the first time, the death of loved ones. 
By the middle of this period often the children 
are grown up and leave home. For women the 
menopause is passed, the pattern of domestic life 
changes. Here in this period the adult must learn 
to move toward increasing creativity and fruit- 
fulness or else move toward increasing stagnation. 
Here values are really tested and questions about 
meanings arise. If growth is to continue, this 
period must be one of deepening faith. 

Later maturity is a period of narrower experi- 
ence and the necessity for the simplification of 
life. Retirement, bereavement, and illness are 
often faced. The hostility of society toward the 


aged is encountered. Here is decided the issue be- 
tween fulfillment and integrity on one hand and 
despair, disgust, and dejection on the other hand. 
Our culture has done the least to prepare persons 
for this period or to help them make the necessary 
adjustments. These may be years of new creativity 
and spiritual growth. Or they may be years of 
uselessness and frustration. 

These developmental periods and the problems 
which they set for persons in each of these pe- 
riods can become the basis for the organization of 
our programs in the church. Our sermons, our les- 
son materials, our class organization will take 
them into account. Out of life come the questions 
and the problems. In the Christian Church as a 
fellowship and a community are the resources 
which can help in working out the solutions. 

In planning our programs we need to discover 
the questions which people are asking even if 
they do not put them into words, the problems 
they are facing, the adjustments they must make. 
Then we must find answers to the questions they 
ask at the time they are asking them and help 
them with the problems they are facing at the 
time they must solve them. Too often, because we 
do not plan carefully, we give answers to ques- 
tions which persons are not asking and wonder 
why no one is interested. 

The adult curriculum of the church will be 
thought of as all the opportunities for experience 
which are deliberately provided by the church 
for adults. This means that adult education is more 
than just “presenting” or “putting over” lesson 
materials. It includes fellowship, recreation, dis- 
cussion, worship, training activities, service proj- 
ects. It includes what goes on between members 
as they gather for meetings, what happens in 
committee meetings as they plan together. 

As the Curriculum Committee said in its pam- 
phlet, Educational Principles in the Curriculum, 
the church is the teacher. Another way to put it 
is that the fellowship or the community as a whole 
is the witness to the faith. This makes adult edu- 
cation the business of every member of the church 
as together we meet our common problems. It is 
sharing what we know. It is sharing in the search 
for values and for new knowledge and skills. It is 
helping one another make adjustments. 

In the days ahead we will be focusing on adults 
as the main subjects of education and evangelism. 
The strategy of the church for times like these 
demands that we take our work with adults 
seriously. Upon our ability to win, to hold, and 
to help adults grow, depends the future of the 
church and of the world. 

This may lead to some rather radical revisions 
of our current provisions for curriculum ma- 
terials. Certainly it will demand a tremendous 
outlay for the training of adult leaders. Who 
of us is sufficient for this task of adult education? 
Who among us is seriously preparing himself to 
work at this challenging task? 
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This article provides supplementary material | Where did they get it? By what was it inspired? 
which can be used with the July 25 lesson in the Patel, late deputy prime minister of India, called 
Adult Bible Course, page 44. it “the missionary spirit.” In one of his last 
speeches to the leaders of his Congress Party he 
said, “You cannot save India unless you get the 
missionary spirit.” 

A Hindu doctor asked me, “Where do you mis- 


WE HAVE outgrown the Bible in modern mis- 
sions. We have gone beyond the Bible today. We 


ip + ng ligne a in sionaries get it? We have hospitals. But your hos- 
proach 9 This te eoniciiieiliaaation of tape Pol pitals have something ours do not have. Your 


schools have something our schools do not have. 

“T have seen the comforts of America, and I 
have seen Americans give up those comforts to 
live among the poorest of my countrymen lovingly 
to help them. Tell me, where do they get this 
spirit? Do they all learn it at the same school? 
Or do they all read one book which can tell me 
about it?” 

“They go to different schools,” I replied. “And 
there is only one book I know that they all read 
—the Bible. It can tell you about that spirit.” 

He looked disappointed. “I have little time for 
religion,” he said. 

“Why don’t you read it?” I suggested. 

When I saw him a few weeks later he was 
beaming. “I read parts of the Bible,” he said. 
“Now I understand. If a man really believed what 
is written in this book he would live a life of love 
and helpfulness.” 


missionary message expressed by a student. 

Was he right? Perhaps he was thinking of our 
agricultural and technical missions for helping 
people to have better standards of living, to save 
life from poverty and drudgery such as we have 
never known. Perhaps he was thinking of our 
medical missions that seek to save people from 
suffering and early death, to share with them our 
knowledge of health. Perhaps by the anthropo- 
logical approach he meant the appreciation of the 
different heritage of the people to whom the mis- 
sionary goes. 

This student had not been on the mission field 
himself, nor had he been face to face with the 
needs of underprivileged people. 

He did not know that when you face the needs 
of your fellow man, his suffering, his deep hunger 
for meaning in life, you have to go beyond your- 
self and beyond your own strength, beyond your 
skills and beyond your own wisdom. 

Some people have. They have helped others 
with a wise love that is from beyond themselves. 


I. It is the Bible that is the inspiration of modern 
missions. It is the Bible that challenges men to 


ntiiinmeatials Christ’s service. 
1 Mr. Wolcott is assistant professor and head of the Department of ae ; iS- 
Missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers. The moder n miusslonary movement is redis 
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covering the Bible as the place where men face 
the fact of the self-giving love of God. If this fact 
is ignored, Christianity is made a farce. If it is 
accepted, man surrenders himself to it and par- 
ticipates in Christ’s mission of love. The Church is 
increasingly aware that its great mission is to 
share this source book of God’s love with others in 
every corner of the earth until they, too, are im- 
pelled to serve and help their fellow men in the 
same self-giving spirit. 

Hearing the Bible read one day, a promising 
young American engineer asked himself, ‘““What 
would happen if people really lived by the in- 
spiration of this Book?” Then he went further. 
He asked, “What would happen if I lived by it?” 

Today he is in India living the challenge of the 
Bible among Indian boys, using his engineering 
skill to bring a more abundant life for their people 
and inspiring them to take that life back to their 
home communities. 

Masuko Otake in Japan wondered why her 
Christian schoolteachers were so different, so 
kindly. She asked them. They said, “You’ll find 
the answer in the New Testament.” She did. She 
gave her life to its Christ. She serves him today 
among the young women of her land. 

Pedro Peroz, a medical student of South Amer- 
ica, read in the Bible Jesus’ call to love and to 
serve. He has given himself to Christ in the 
sacrificial service of a mission hospital. 

John Subhan was a devout Mohammedan when 
he found a Bible. He read it. Now he is a Meth- 
odist bishop, zealous for and devoted to his Lord. 


II. The Bible is a transformer by which the de- 
structive passions of our times may be changed 
into constructive compassion. 

An African told his friends, “Sometimes, when 
I see the racial discrimination against the black 
man in my country, I become angry. I am tempted 
to listen to those who would have me use fire and 
sword against the white man. Then I say to my- 
self, ‘No, that is not the way. Both white man and 
black need the love my Bible tells me of. I must 
share that Bible with everyone. Then we shall 
all be brothers.’ ” 

A Japanese Christian worker recently wrote a 
letter expressive of the hardship and frustration 
among his people. “Sometimes I become nearly 
' desperate,” he writes, “but the Bible always 
guides and encourages me.” 


III. It is in the Bible that peoples in distressed 
areas of the earth are discovering practical counsel 
for human need. 

A Jew, a brilliant mathematician and musician, 
a displaced person, found his way to American 
shores. He met a Christian minister and asked for 
instruction in the Bible. Once a week they met. 
To each session the man came glowing with some 
new discovery and would point to passage after 
passage, saying, with refreshing delight, “This 


was written for our day! Here is the answer for 
Europe’s problems!” 

In South Africa, where animosities are seething, 
I was riding alone on the train one day reading 
my New Testament. The train conductor came in 
and asked what I was reading. I read to him 
Jesus’ words about love for one another and for 
one’s enemies. The conductor said, in a low but 
intense voice, “That is what Africa needs!” 


IV. The Bible speaks to man everywhere a lan- 
guage his heart can understand. 

In the towns of India a daily memorial service 
was held for Gandhi a full month following his 
assassination. After the fashion of Gandhi’s 
“prayer meetings,” passages of the scriptures of 
the different religious faiths of India were read. 
The Bhagavad-Gita of the Hindus, the Koran of 
the Mohammedans, the Granth of the Sikhs, were 
read each in its “holy” language. These languages 
were unknown to most of the people who heard 
them. Then the Christian Bible was read—always 
in the language of the people. After the meetings 
people would say, “Your Christian holy book was 
the only one we could understand.” Of course. Not 
just in language. It is the Bible that speaks the 
language that meets people’s needs wherever they 
are. 

Wherever the words of our Bible are read in 
the face of human problems, they leap into life. 
At the refugee camp of Kurukshetra, India, a 
group of well-educated Hindus who had lost 
everything, even loved ones, in the massacres of 
1947, were sharing experiences of their suffering. 
They were bitter. A Hindu refugee boy among 
them told the story he had heard in mission school 
about Jesus’ Crucifixion. He came to Jesus’ words 
from the cross, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do!” A judge from Lahore 
spoke up and said, “Those are good words. Those 
are the words that can heal India.” 

On board a ship, sailing from Singapore, a 
group of missionaries gathered on deck and sang 
hymns. When a large ring of onlookers had 
formed about them, one read from the Bible pas- 
sages in which Jesus spoke about the kingdom of 
God. Afterward a Chinese lawyer who had been 
resident in Malaya came to one of the mission- 
aries, gripped both his hands, and said, “Never 
before have I heard the words of your Bible. The 
words you read in it about God’s tomorrow... 
why, that is the faith my China needs. That is 
what it is looking for.” 

That, the faith in God’s tomorrow, is the deepest 
message in the Bible. Put into living form, it is 
what the world is looking for. That alone will save 
it. 

We have not gone beyond the Bible. 

We have yet to measure its full value in the 
transformation of human life and society. 

Its words are, above all, the mission message 


of today. 











Becoming 


MATURE CHRISTIANS 


By JOHN DIXON COPP’* 


“Growth in Christian Living” is the theme of 
the International Lesson Series for the July- 
September quarter. Teachers will find this article 
helpful in preparing to teach those lessons. See 
pages 17 through 32. 


Come NOW, let us begin to be Christians.” 

Francis of Assisi might have been speaking 
also to us as he challenged his followers one 
morning, in the early hours of a new day. Chris- 
tianity is always a thing of new beginnings. In 
the first place, it has to do with the present mo- 
ment; and in the second, it is ever seeking to 
coax the future possibilities out of the present 
actualities. 

Proper emphasis on the word “now” is the key 
to becoming a mature Christian. There is, in each 
moment of time, a Christian thing to do, or a 
Christian reason for not doing; and the only 
future we can have must begin in the present. 

Most of us are only part way into the Christian 
alphabet. Beyond this there lie the forming of 
Christian words and sentences, and the writing of 
Christian paragraphs and chapters that make up 
the whole book. No matter what our age, whether 
it be eight or eighty, and no matter how poor or 
how rich our Christian experience has been, we 
are only at the beginning, compared with what it 
is possible for us to become. 

Our immaturity as Christians is obvious if we 
compare ourselves with the Christian saints, with 
Christ himself, and with definitions of Christian 
perfection as given us by the great Christian 
thinkers. Although we are only beginning to be 
Christians, we do have our high moments. 

Because of the unique reality of the present 
moment, and because in the school of the spirit 
most of us are still in the kindergarten stage, we 
must constantly start again to be Christians, just 
as each time we breathe we begin to live anew. 


THE ONE ESSENTIAL in the Christian life is that 
we should know and love the Christian God; 
that we should know him better than we know 
our best friend, and love him more deeply and 
‘more consistently than we love any earthly per- 


1 Dr. Copp is instructor in pastoral psychology, Boston University 
‘School of Theology. 
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son. If this relationship is established and con- 
tinued, all else in life, the thoughts and attitudes 
and acts that fill our days, will follow in simple, 
dynamic, Christian fashion. 

In one sense this injunction to know and love 
the Christian God simplifies the problem of liv- 
ing, for it releases one from remembering and 
dutifully obeying a multitude of big and little 
rules, and it brings that quality into life which 
saves us from ourselves, and prepares us for the 
inevitable emergencies. 

“Seek first the kingdom of God” means seek 
first, not social reform, nor peace on earth, nor 
anything else, good though it may be, but seek 
first God. All else that should follow will follow. 
The works will be the expression of faith, or 
rather, of the fellowship. 

Our task, if we would grow, is to learn to utter 
with quiet intensity the one word, “God.” If it is 
on our lips and in our hearts when we first open 
our eyes in the morning, when we approach the 
responsibilities of each hour, when we sit for a 
time of relaxation, and if it is murmured when 
we are on the very edge of sleep, then we shall 
grow in grace and in the resulting insight, com- 
passion, and creativeness. 

One of the minimum requirements for growing 
as a Christian is that you come to this life of 
ever-fresh beginnings because of your need. It 
may be quietly acknowledged dissatisfaction with 
the old life, or it may be a need that has grown 
desperate. Or it may be that you have been at- 
tracted by the inpouring of new life which you 
have seen in others, and it is your wish and your 
need to learn of the source. 

Second, it is possible and necessary to will to 
believe in the Christian God, and by this means 
seek to know him better. 

Third, it is necessary to count the cost. Not that 
you may learn whether or not the cost is great, 
but that you may know in detailed fashion what 
is required of you. God will do for you that which 
you cannot do for yourself, but he will not do that 
which you can do. 

Do not be discouraged if you find yourself 
praying that old, old prayer, “O God, this rela- 
tionship, or this habit, let it be Christian—but not 
just yet.” Or, “O God, save me from this situation, 








or lift me into that state of being—but do it in 
my way, at my speed, and with very little pain.” 
If an unborn child could pray, it might say, “O 
God, let me stay in this warm, safe kind of world.” 

If you would have fellowship with the Christian 
God, give yourself the opportunity to meet him. 
Look to your surroundings, your companions. 
Make use of Christian buildings and services and 
sacraments and symbols. Read and think upon the 
words of those who have known him best. Present 
your mind, unhurriedly and regularly, to the 
God who initiates fellowship, and who makes this 
fellowship richer and richer. God is to be found at 
the heart of every moment of time and in every 
experience, and though you make your bed in 
utter carelessness or in deep anxiety, you can find 
God already there. 

Think of relating yourself to the Christian God. 
Think of the way in which you come to know and 
to love a person in your own generation, and use 
this as a direct analogy. 

You are introduced to a potential friend, or 
perhaps you introduce yourself. The two of you 
begin to explore each other’s interests, looking 
for points of warm contact. You see your differ- 
ences, and if your friendship is grounded in re- 
spect, the differences may also attract. You give to 
each other more and more of a picture of your- 
selves and help each other greatly even in self- 
knowledge. You look not only to the past which 
each has had, and not only to the common ex- 
periences of the present, but you plan a future in 
which there will be good companionship. You go 
to some trouble to meet each other, and you find 
joy in being together. You anticipate fellowship 
and are inspired by your memory of it. 

You become more generous in all your relation- 
ships, and it is your pleasure to introduce your 
friend to others whom you know. You talk to 
this friend, and write to him, and think about 
him, and speak to him even though half a world 
may separate you from him. When you are with 
him again, it may be silence and not words will 
give you the highest realization of his presence. 

It is thus with those who are our friends, and 
with those whom we love. And we are to know 
God better than any other friend, and to love him 
beyond all other love. 

Expect to make progress in the Christian life, 
general progress rather than consistent progress. 
Expect to start again and again. One of the ene- 
mies in the Christian life is the discouragement 
which comes when one has mistakenly accepted 
the need for rigid consistency. Because ‘there is 
so much to overcome, and because you are on a 
road that winds uphill all the way, you will stum- 
ble many times and perhaps lose ground; but over 
the weeks and months and years, others will take 
note that you have indeed been with Christ, the 
Christ who exemplifies the nature of the God 
whose call you have answered. They will see, 
and you will see, that you have gone forward. 


We have discussed the approach to God, the 
need which must bring us to seek him, the im- 
portance of the will to believe, the counting of 
the cost, the need to make opportunities for this 
knowing, the understanding that comes as we 
use the analogy of human friendship and human 
love, and the expectation of general progress 
which will itself help to bring that progress; but 
there is also the approach of God to us which 
makes the relationship possible. 

This coming of God to persons may be thought 
of in several ways. Some have said that it is as 
we empty ourselves of self, and as we invite God 
that we are filled with God. Some have said the 
seed of God is in us from birth. By prayer and 
joyful obedience the seed is developed and grows 
to a stage of bearing the fruits of the spirit. The 
process might also be compared to refining im- 
pure ore. The prayer life and the active life rid 
the ore of its impurities and present it to the 
master craftsman, God. 

Those who have experienced such a vital rela- 
tionship to God have tried to describe it. And no 
one of them would say that he had fully suc- 
ceeded. But there has been, and there can be, such 
a relationship for every seeking man. If this be 
brought to pass, growth is as certain as the pres- 
ent beat of your heart. 


oo ¢ » 
Resources for Adults 


THe Rarnsow Cuart of lesson materials in the 
Methodist church-school curriculum lists the 
courses in such a way that various areas of study 
are immediately discernible through the use of 
color. The area divisions are Bible, Church, Home, 
Personal Faith and Experience, Christian Social 
Relations, and Missions. 

We advocate that, periodically, adult classes 
and groups study what is available for them and 
decide whether they would like to change study 
materials or continue with what they have. 

The Rainbow Chart will help you choose the 
course you want for your class. These charts have 
been sent to the executive secretary of your con- 
ference and to your pastor. 

A booklet which will give you more complete 
help with the choosing of your study units is 
Brace Up Your Minds. This booklet lists all the 
resource materials, dated and not dated, available 
for adults. These cover various areas of interest: 
A. The Bible in Life; B. The Christian’s Faith 
and Experience; C. Christian Family Life; 
D. The Church; E. Christian Action in Society; 
F. Problems of World Organization. Specific 
helps for selecting your studies will be found in 
Brace Up Your Minds. Numerous audio-visual 
resources are listed for use with the courses. 

The Rainbow Chart and Brace Up Your Minds 
may be obtained free from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House serving your territory. 












YOUNG ADULTS AT WORK 


By ELIZABETH PIRSIG’ 


So teach us to number our days, 
that we may get a heart of wisdom. 


THESE words from Psalms 90 are used as the 
benediction every Sunday morning by a young- 
adult class in a Methodist church in the city of 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

This is the teacher’s account of the organization, 
growth, study, and fellowship of the class. 

While evaluating the situation in his church in 
March, 1953, John T. Redmon, pastor of the Jef- 
ferson Methodist Church in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, realized how imperative it was that the 
young adults in his community be served with a 
program of Christian education geared to their 
interests and needs. 

Having studied the constituency of young 
couples in the area, Mr. Redmon decided on a 
determined effort to do something for them. As 
a result, he made a pastoral visit with a couple 
whom he felt could and would assist in this plan. 
They were interested and promised their support. 
Enlisting the assistance of another couple in the 
church, these four young adults and their pastor 
formulated a plan of action. The official board 
gave its assent, and the foundation was laid for 
a new adult class. 


THREE PROBLEMS usually arise at this point. Where 
will the class meet? Who will teach? Who will 
join? 

The first problem was quickly solved—the 
sanctuary. This was necessary for lack of an extra 
classroom in the educational unit, and it allowed 


1 Mrs. Pirsig is a free-lance writer who lives in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 





















ample space for the future growth of the class. 

The answer to the second problem came as the 
result of another pastoral visit. The minister 
knew we were interested in joining a church 
where we could serve in the adult division. He 
told us his plans to organize an adult class for 
couples and that they needed me for the teacher. 
We joined his church on Palm Sunday and the 
first session of the Fellowship Class was held the 
following week, with six couples present. 

The third problem, who will join, is a never 
ending one. A committee on visitation is constant- 
ly at work. To date there are thirty-three couples 
who attend regularly. New ones are being at- 
tracted. 

The class meets at the church for a supper and 
business session the fourth Monday in every 
month. These are family affairs with an average 
of seventy-five and more in attendance. Officers 
are elected twice a year. Chairmen of committees 
are appointed each term by the president. These 
committees include worship, recreation, social 
service, and music. 

Visitation is headed by two members who work 
with the pastor and any other class members who 
volunteer. 

The current project sponsored by the class and 
under the direction of the committee on social 
service is that of remodeling the church-school 
nursery. The project involves the entire class and 
is providing a new source of fellowship and 
service. 


I DO WANT TO SHARE with you our plan for study. 
When the class was organized, the majority of 
couples expressed a preference for the lecture 
method of teaching. This procedure has been 
followed with success. However, occasionally we 
have group Bible study, and individuals make re- 
ports after they have done a considerable amount 
of reading and research concerning their particu- 
lar topic. This idea is quite stimulating and has 
unlimited possibilities. 

Our group recognizes the fact that there is 
great variety in the interests and needs of adults 
because of their varied economic, social and polit- 
ical backgrounds, heredity, education, and social 
environment. If the needs of our class are to be 
met through the teaching program, it is necessary 
that the teacher learn what the pupils want to 


The committee in charge of suppers getting ready to 
serve the young-adult group at Jefferson Methodist 
Church, New Orleans. 











study. It is believed that the large attendance 
each week is due to the effort made to discover 
these interests. 

Our first study unit was taken from Adult 
Student and lasted one month. During this time a 
survey was made and an indication of the group’s 
interests was noted. They chose to study Leslie 
D. Weatherhead’s The Transforming Friendship. 
This is a book about Jesus and ourselves. The 
study lasted thirteen sessions. 

Our next unit was “The Life of Paul and His 
Letter to the Romans.” This series lasted fifteen 
sessions. At the conclusion of this unit the class 
members prepared a mimeographed booklet in- 
cluding a summary of all reports given by the 
students. 

We have also used Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible 2 as a unit. 
This study deals with the development of ideas 
within the Old and New Testaments and proved 
to be very stimulating. 

Our next study dealt with the Book of Revela- 
tion, using the September, 1953, issue of Adult 
Student as a text. 

I find that keeping a file of all adult publications 
and especially several copies of Adult Student is 
essential. They are good reference material and 
add to the resource section of our church library. 


I ENJOY TEACHING. It seems to me that a teacher 
should not tell a class what to think but should 
help them know how to think. If I can help mem- 
bers of our class reduce their tendencies to drift 
aimlessly, help make them aware of their heritage 
as individuals, help make our fellowship large 
enough to include all persons, then I am not 
teaching in vain. 

And the class? It is helping the commission on 
education develop the adult program that will 
mean most to the members of the adult division. 
They are lending guidance and direction to the 
idea that men and women want to know what it 
means to be a Christian and how to be one in 
all relationships of life. 


To ME, LIFE IS AN ADVENTURE in creating some- 
thing—a fellowship with God. And I am ever 
striving to increase the area of my awareness. 
Teaching a class of men and women every week 
is a daring and wonderful adventure which is 
doing much to help make my dream a reality. 

Together we are trying to help each person in 
our group achieve his own highest and best life— 
in fellowship with God and in co-operation with 
and in service of his fellows—and to understand 
more fully the ideals of Jesus. 

“So teach us to number our days” that we may 
be wise and live abundantly. 


1The Transforming Friendship, by Leslie D. Weatherhead; 
Abingdon Press, 1931. $2.00. 

2A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. $3.50. 


Young Adults and Jesus Christ * 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST confronts young 
adults with a moral demand and a spiritual offer. 
It summons them to make a decision that will de- 
termine the basic direction of their lives. “Do you 
accept Jesus Christ as Lord?” is the question they 
must answer. Their answer is an affirmation of 
faith in Christ as the embodiment of the truth of 
God. It calls for the establishment of a personal 
relationship to Christ based on an attitude of trust. 
It calls young adults to give primary allegiance 
to the will of God as the determining force in 
their lives. 

The Christian religion is also an offer of God’s 
love. “Do you accept Jesus Christ as savior?” 
In Christ they recognize what the seeking love of 
God has done for mankind. Time and again they 
are called from their waywardness and willful- 
ness to a new relationship to God. When they 
contemplate the suffering of Christ and envision 
the way he met all the diabolical forces of evil— 
overcoming them in the spirit of love—they see 
the way that God loves them. Such love saves 
them from their sins and they affirm “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 

The church is built on these two great affirma- 
tions. Young adults who work within it, affirm 
their allegiance to Christ and seek to win others 
to do so. They identify themselves with the cause 
of Christ and seek to obtain its objective. They 
also belong to a fellowship. This fellowship is 
unique in the world. It recognizes that God’s love 
is at work in the world and that it has done some- 
thing to them. Although each young adult joins 
a local church, he belongs to a world-wide fellow- 
ship of Christians that goes beyond any denomi- 
nation. It is the Church Universal. It is made up 
of those persons who acknowledge that Christ 
is Lord and who believe that the love of God is 
at work overcoming the evil in the world. 

... When Christians are united by their com- 
mon faith and devotion to the cause of Christ 
they give a visible form to his spirit and his 
purpose in the world. 


The church is a continuation of the life and 
work of Christ. Just as the disciples formed the 
nucleus of this fellowship, so assembled Chris- 
tians today carry out its life or thwart its pur- 
poses. The church was born at Pentecost. This 
emergence continued the community which Je- 
sus had formed during his personal relationships 
with men upon earth. In his great prayer Jesus 
implied this continuity when he prayed “that 
they may all be one.” The fellowship of Christians 
today enters into this continuous stream of spir- 
itual power and influence in the world. They 


carry out his mission to the world today. 
1 Reprinted from The Christian Education of Young Adults, by 
Robert S. Clemmons. This booklet, No. 4600-BC, may be ordered 


from The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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F Rom THAT MEMORABLE MORNING in 
August, 1948, when I stood with hundreds of 
other people in Amsterdam, Holland, and heard 
the Archbishop of Canterbury declare that the 
World Council of Churches had been formed, 
until the writing of this article in anticipation of 
the Second Assembly of the World Council at 
Evanston, one question has been uppermost, “‘Are 
the constituent churches learning to go forward 
together in faith and work?” 

This question will be the central issue of the 
Second Assembly. The answer will come from 
various quarters of the globe, through many 
minds and voices, out of long and tedious dis- 
cussions of the main theme, “Christ, the Hope 
of the World,” and the six subsidiary topics. 


THE CHANGED SCENE 


The worship services, public meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, and official sessions at Evanston 
will be different from those of the First Assembly 
at Amsterdam for a variety of reasons. Not the 
least is that many momentous events have shaken 
the world since 1948. 

First is the change in international relations. 
New nations have been born and old nations have 
died. The United Nations has engaged in a corpo- 
rate military action in Korea. The United Nations 
has become an effective instrument, albeit with 
distressing limitations, in arbitrating international 
disputes, in distributing relief supplies, and in 
creating channels for making technical skills and 
equipment available to economically underde- 
veloped nations. 

A most startling development has been the ex- 
tension of communism to nation after ‘nation. 

Second is the change in the economic, political, 
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Some Issues 


and social climate of the world. Many peoples 
have thrown off, or are throwing off the bonds of 
colonialism. Western Germany has had a phe- 
nomenal economic growth. Great Britain and other 
countries have seen that solutions of economic 
and social problems do not come through sociali- 
zation and state control. In the United States a 
fantastic expansion in production has brought us 
to what some believe is a recession. 

Third is the change in the theological climate. 
The neo-orthodox theology of Europe has been 
modified as it has confronted the realities of the 
postwar world and the theological expression of 
other traditions. In America where the influence 
of neo-orthodoxy has been profound, there has 
been a rethinking of the roots and meaning of 
our “social gospel” emphasis. From the interplay 
of these and other theological currents may come 
fresh, vigorous theological formulations adequate 
for the atomic age. 

Fourth is the change within the churches. On 
the world level increasing numbers of people have 
become aware of the “Council Movement.” New 
councils are functioning in a number of countries. 
The National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America is a unique and 
tremendous development in the interchurch co- 
operation—not organic union. 


CHRIST, THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


The Central Committee of the World Council 
picked this theme in 1950. A commission of 
twenty-five represenative Christian theologians 
and laymen was asked to draft a statement on the 
theme. This statement will be in final form for 
the delegates prior to the Assembly. During the 
first week fifteen groups of fifty persons each 
will discuss the statement. In the final week, it 
will be the subject of action by the Assembly. 

The Central Committee in 1950 stated: “... 
The world is full of false hopes, of fear, and of 
despair . . . We think therefore that the main 
theme of the Assembly should be along lines of 
the affirmation that Jesus Christ is the only hope 
both of the Church and the world.” 

The theme raises several matters of importance. 

First, the hope is centered in Christ—an affirma- 
tion of the centrality of the “Living Christ.” His 
way of life is both a challenge and a threat. 

His Crucifixion portrays the blackness of sin 
and the love of God. Life will and must involve 
suffering which may mean demonstrating in our 
lives, even to death, identification with the suffer- 
ing of others—those at home and abroad to whom 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happjness is a 
phantom. 














at Evanston 


His Resurrection means that not death, even 
redemptive death, but life, the abundant life, is 
God’s final answer. Thus, his way of life, his 
Crucifixion, and his Resurrection together mean 
that a man can be transformed and that a world 
can be redeemed. The Assembly will try to ex- 
plain and apply the meaning of these truths. 

The “Living Christ” is the “Returning Christ.” 
There are those who see no hope in history. Hope, 
for them, looks toward a return or Second Com- 
ing, of the “Living Christ.” There are others who 
believe that such an idea cuts the nerve of Chris- 
tian social action and liquidates the conception 
that God and men work together to bring about 
the Kingdom. It is certain that Evanston will be 
confronted with this difficult doctrine and must 
wrestle with it and prepare a statement upon it. 

A significant assumption undergirds the state- 
ment of the theme, namely that Christ is the true 
hope of the Church and for the world—all men, 
in all places, at all times, in the midst of a multi- 
tude of false hopes. 


SUBSIDIARY THEMES 


Faith and Order—Our Oneness in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches.—The ecumenical 
movement is constantly facing the fact that “Christ 
has made us his own and he is not divided. In seek- 
ing him we find one another,” as the Assembly at 
Amsterdam pointed out. The churches in their 
diversity must find ways to manifest a common 
life of faith and service, of sacraments and min- 
istry. 

This search has gone on tirelessly for many 
years. No adequate doctrinal or nondoctrinal basis 
has been found yet to solve such perennially per- 
plexing problems as “the orders of the ministry,” 
“the meaning and practice of the sacraments,” and 
“the true polity for the Church.” 

The sharpest illustration of the’disunity is that 
no official, united celebration of the sacrament of 
Holy Communion is held at ecumenical gather- 
ings. However, hope rose at Amsterdam when 
many different branches of Christendom partici- 
pated in an unofficial service of Holy Communion 
according to Dutch Reformed tradition. Such 


By A. DUDLEY WARD! 


Christian fellowship will teach us the way to 
come together at the deepest level of Christian 
experience. 

Evangelism—The Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life—In the face of growing 
concern and experimentation in evangelism 
throughout Christendom, the Assembly will try 
to face two problems in particular; first, the 
theology and practice of evangelism; second, the 
winning of the masses of people who are removed 
almost completely from the life of the Church, 
such as the intellectuals and great numbers of 
people in the industrial sectors of the world. 

Social Problems—The Responsible Society in 
a World Perspective—The Assembly at Amster- 
dam presented to the churches officially a phrase 
with a special meaning, “The Responsible So- 
ciety”—‘“‘which is [a society] where freedom is 
the freedom of men who acknowledge responsi- 
bility to justice and public order and where those 
who hold political authority or economic power 
are responsible for its exercise to God and to the 
people whose welfare is affected by it.” 

Christians are obliged to fulfill this definition 
without identifying the Christian faith with any 
particular social or political ideology and at the 
same time find ways to develop with the help of 
others, stable, productive, progressive, and just 
economic institutions. This will mean grappling 
with such matters as conflicting economic and 
political theories, poverty, inflation, unemploy- 
ment, labor-management relations, distribution of 
income, social welfare, economic security, and 
economic freedom. 

This section will be watched closely by the 
world. Already the atmosphere for these delibera- 
tions at Evanston is charged with expectancy, 
misgivings, some hope, and not a little suspicion. 

International Affairs—Christians in the Strug- 
gle for World Community.—The whole world 
waits expectantly for any word from any source, 
and especially from the churches, which attempts 
to deal with the three main problems facing this 
section. These problems are: first, the moral and 


1Dr. Ward is executive secretary of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of The Methodist Church. 
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political foundations for the crucial conflict be- 
tween the Soviet and the non-Soviet societies; 
second, the atomic arms race; third, the exten- 
sion of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The Assembly will not be able to escape care- 
ful discussion of the United Nations. Its successes 
and failures, victories and defeats, structure and 
program, all must be faced. 

The churches through the Assembly must move 
with conviction and confidence to find ways to 
promote peace and general welfare on an inter- 
national level. 

Intergroup Relations—The Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.—Hardly any problem faces 
the churches upon which the Christian commis- 
sion is so clear as racial and group discrimination 
and segregation. No issue has become more uni- 
versal. Every continent faces it to a more or less 
degree. Considerable progress has been made, but 
the road ahead is long, hard, and dark. 

Three particular problems will be discussed. 
First, how can the gospel be so presented as to 
affect and correct the deep springs of race prej- 
udice? Second, how should the churches in the 
life of their congregations and in their total mem- 
bership respond to the presence of different color 
and culture groups? Third, how should the 
churches co-operate with other secular agencies 
in the correction of racial injustice? 

The Laity—The Christian and His Vocation.— 
One of the significant developments in the ecu- 
menical movement has been the re-emphasis upon 
“vocation” which the Christian Church has al- 
ways cherished as a religious term. The convic- 
tion has been gaining strength that one of the 
best witnesses to the meaning of Christ is ex- 
pressed by people through their daily work. 

Two issues confront the Assembly. First, how 
does the Christian faith affect the quality of 
work, the attitude toward work, and the condi- 
tions in which it is carried on? Second, are 
changes needed in the structure of the congrega- 
tions of the churches to give more support to the 
search for the meaning of vocation and to in- 
dividual Christians as they attempt to live Chris- 
tianity? 


SpecraL Issues Factnc CHURCHES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


In addition to all the issues enumerated, there 
are several of special importance to the churches 
in the United States as we anticipate the Assem- 
bly. They are concerned primarily with the prepa- 
rations for the international Christian visitors. 

We are making adequate physical preparations. 
Are we preparing ourselves as well psychological- 
ly and spiritually? The following are some of the 
things we must face: 

We must prepare to hear things which will be 
strange to our ears and experiences. These will 
be particularly in theology and the social applica- 
tion of the gospel. People who come from different 
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backgrounds and experiences are likely to make 
statements which may appear to some in America 
as disrespectful. 

We must prepare to take seriously the criticisms 
which some of our sympathetic friends from other 
lands may have of such things as our foreign 
policy, our strange actions in matters of civil rights, 
our hysterical search for subversives, and the 
extreme conservatism socially and theologically 
of some sections of the American churches. 

We must prepare to confess, to repent, and to 
change our ways of thinking and acting if sound 
observation, judgment, and Christian conviction 
indicate we ought. 

We must prepare to say we are committed to 
the ecumenical enterprise and are not interested 
in dominating it. 

We must prepare to make our own significant 
contribution to every aspect of the Assembly in 
full recognition that it is a meeting of the World 
Council of Churches and not of a particular de- 
nomination or a United States council movement. 

We must prepare to hear God speak to us 
through others. 


AMERICAN CHURCHES’ RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the best methods for insuring the suc- 
cess of the Assembly is to work for understand- 
ing of the ecumenical movement and, in partic- 
ular, the issues to be considered at Evanston. 
Several concrete suggestions are: 

1. Read, study, discuss the great ecumenical 
documents and the preparatory material for the 
Second Assembly. 

2. Encourage friends and neighbors to engage 
in the preparatory activities and to attend the 
worship services and public meeting of the As- 
sembly. 

3. Engage in private and corporate prayer for 
God’s blessing upon the Assembly.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDY 


1. Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, The Am- 
sterdam Assentbly Series. Harper and Brothers, 
1949; $5.00. 

2. “The Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches,” an eight-page reprint from The 
Christian Century, gives background, theme, and 
program. Single copies, free; ten or more, 10 cents 
each. World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y.; or The Chicago-Midwest 
Assembly Committee, 8 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

3. Articles in periodicals: 

The Christian Advocate, November 26, 1953, 
and February 25, 1954. 

The Christian Century. For a series of articles 
on the Assembly see recent issues. 

See articles in other current periodicals. 


2See page 28 for the Prayer for the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. 








patriot" 
“1954. 


Wuart AN HOUR this is for those who truly love America to be both vocal 
and effective! We could even do with some valid sentiment and strong emotion 
if we did not become blind to the faults that need correcting. Let Christian 
citizens boldly be counted as those who have a passionate love and loyalty 
for America! Such a loyalty to our country with its heritage of democracy 
and freedom rooted in a Christian faith in God and in the eternal worth of 
every human being can strengthen the co-operation of all men and nations. 
Only those Americans who honor their own country will be capable of honor- 
ing the commonwealth of man. 

Let me be counted as one who loves America with an enduring love. And 
let me solemnly record the conviction that those who truly love America must 
practice Christian citizenship. If he really believes in and loves his country 
in this era of communist threats, political differences, and statesmen’s strug- 
gles, there are some things a Christian American must do! 

1. He must make his living in our free-enterprise way with better results 
for all concerned (not merely for himself) than he could have in the com- 
munist economy. 

2. He must make his Bible-based Christian faith work better than the com- 
munist faith in godlessness and materialism. 

3. He must make our political democracy work better than political totali- 
tarianism, whether that totalitarianism be proletarian communism or business- 
controlled or church-controlled fascism. 

On this Independence Day let us strengthen our practice of American citi- 
zenship by— 

1. Vigorous opposition both to communism and to the totalitarian damage 
to freedom incipient in the publishing of unproved or ill-founded accusations 
by irresponsible or politically motivated individuals. 

2. Voting informedly and regularly in every election. 

3. Participating in a political party so that godly principles guide policy. 

4. Keeping the laws without asking or accepting special favors. 

5. Practicing and demanding of government equal justice for men of every 
religion, race, or status. 

6. Fighting corruption at every level in government. 

7. Putting national welfare above local, personal, or party interests. 

8. Worshiping God with a life devoted to moral, human, and spiritual values 
instead of devoting life to a godless but respectable materialism or to a blind 
and narrow nationalism. 

Ours is a great and wonderful nation—great in size, resources, system of 
government, economy, and in resilience, adaptability, and wholesomeness. We 
should love America with the passionate devotion of true patriots who will 
defend her best, destroy her weakness, dream her dreams, and build her 


future as a part of God’s plan for mankind. 
hy Dr. Lv-Clorky 
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——BOOKS 


A Reader’s Notebook, compiled by Gerald 
Kennedy; Harper and Brothers, 1953. 340 
pages. $3.95. 


REVIEWED BY JOHN W. Cook 


Teachers and preachers are always looking for 
good illustrations. One mark of an effective 
teacher is a Bible bulging with illustrations 
clipped from here and there. A Reader’s Note- 
book by Gerald Kennedy, Bishop of the Los 
Angeles Area of The Methodist Church, is there- 
fore the answer to a teacher’s prayer, for in this 
book is to be found some of the most stimulating 
illustrative material ever gathered together. 

Bishop Kennedy is a great reader, and he has 
a keen sense as to what will make good, fresh 
illustrations. From books, magazines—any read- 
ing material he could lay his hands on—he has 
gleaned the rich material that has gone into this 
book. 

There are 302 topics under which the material 
is classified, including achievement, adventure, 
anger, appreciation, the atom, belief, Bible, 
brotherhood, Christian living, curiosity, decision, 
democracy, faith, friendship, greatness, happiness, 
knowledge, laughter, mercy, neighborliness, paci- 
fism, reading, secularism, sports, tolerance, wor- 
ship. The book is indexed alphabetically by topic 
and by author. 

Words and wisdom of some of the world’s great- 
est authors are to be found in this book. 


The Story of Jesus, by Theodore Parker 
Ferris; Oxford University Press, 1953. 
123 pages. $2.30. 


REVIEWED BY WARREN M. RosBerts 


This book is more than another life of Jesus. 
It is a story so well told that readers, skilled or 
unskilled in New Testament studies, will gain 
understanding and appreciation. 

Readers will disagree with Dr. Ferris over 
problems of interpretation. Some will wonder why 
certain events in the life of Jesus go unmentioned. 
They will wonder why no more than casual ref- 
erence is made to such parables as the prodigal 
son or the Pharisee and the publican. Others will 
miss the familiar stories of the woman taken in 
adultery, the scene in the home of Mary and 
Martha, or the experience on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. 

Yet this reviewer believes that Dr. Ferris’ tell- 
ing of the story of Jesus’ life has elements of uni- 
versal appeal. Few biographers have told the story 
with such simplicity. The interpretation of the 
Last Supper, for example, is devotional literature 
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at its best. The author’s concern for careful 
scholarship is evident, yet unobtrusive. So many 
“popular” lives of Jesus lose the Jesus of history 
to the interests of a good story in which the line 
between fact and fiction is all but erased. Nowhere 
in this portrait of the Master does unbridled 
imagination play havoc with history. The “hidden 
years” in Nazareth are allowed to remain hidden. 

Even the theological observations are skillfully 
woven into the fabric of the story. The reader is 
likely to find himself personally involved in the 
drama of the Cross as the author seeks to make 
explicit its contemporary meaning. 

Two questions might be raised with respect to 
the chapter on the Resurrection. (1) In view of 
the spiritual character of the post-Resurrection 
appearances, is it possible that Dr. Ferris has 
escaped the problem of the empty tomb too easily? 
(2) Why not end the story here? The last chapter 
on the Church seems anticlimactic and, both in 
style and thought, seldom touches the level of 
the preceding chapters. 

It is to be hoped that this life of Jesus will be 
widely read, particularly among laymen. And 
for church-school teachers, it should be required 
reading! 


Christian Perfection, by John Wesley, 
edited with an introduction by Thomas 
S. Kepler; The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954. 144 pages. $1.50. 


The Journal of John Woolman, edited with 
an introduction by Thomas S. Kepler; The 
World Publishing Company, 1954. 235 
pages. $1.50. 


REVIEWED BY JOHN W. Cook 


These little books are taking their place with 
the others in The World Devotional Classics. Al- 
ready published in this series are The Imitation 
of Christ; Theologica Germanica; Introduction 
to a Devout Life, by Francis de Sales; Table Talk, 
by Martin Luther; The Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Dying, by Jeremy Taylor; The Spiritual 
Riches of John Bunyan. Other titles are in prep- 
aration. Dr. Kepler, in his introductions, gives a 
brief outline of the life and times of both Wesley 
and Woolman. The writings of these famous men 
speak for themselves. 


y 7 7 


Warren M. Roberts is minister of The Methodist 
Church, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 

John W. Cook is associate editor of adult pub- 
lications of The Methodist Church. 
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p——The Leader in Action 





by FRANCIS E. KEARNS * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional helps. 


Scripture: Luke 2: 40-52. 


GETTING Reavy To TEACH 


There is no subject of more vital interest to 
adult Christians than growth in the direction of 
Christlike living. The aim of the unit about which 
we are to share our thinking for the next few 
weeks is twofold: (1) to familiarize ourselves 
with the experience of growth in the life of Jesus; 
(2) to examine our own lives in the light of his 
personal growth, that we may be inspired to grow 
toward more mature Christianity. 

The leader should hold before the group from 
the beginning the fact that this is to be a sharing 
experience. He should make it clear that one of 
the finest ways to grow is to share with others 
what we have experienced in our own daily lives 
as followers of Christ. He should encourage the 
members of the group to read the Bible passages 
carefully and make these the central approach. 
We are endeavoring to discover how growth took 
place in the life of Jesus and how we can grow 
in similar fashion. Such a goal makes it impera- 
tive to keep the Bible at the center of our think- 
ing. 

Lead the group to feel from the beginning that 
this is not just a class for discussion, not just 
mental gymnastics, but rather an exploration to- 
gether, the aim of which is personal growth in the 
direction of Christlike living. While the Bible is 
central as our source of inspiration, our goal is 
to grow in the process of sharing so that, at the 
end of the quest, we may feel that we have become 


1Mr. Kearns is pastor of the Wauwatosa Methodist Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 











y 4: Our Growth 


more mature Christians. From the beginning 
fasten the eyes of the group upon personal growth 
as their central aim. 

Present growth as a dynamic and continuing 
process. Try to create the awareness that it re- 
quires constant striving and change. Lead them 
to realize that we do not stop at any one moun- 
tain peak in our experience of Christ; rather do 
our achievements become beginnings toward 
greater goals ahead. We never dare to be satisfied. 
In these words Jesus presented us with such a 
challenge: “Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, for they shall be satis- 
fied” (Matthew 5:6). Our satisfaction is always 
in terms of greater growth. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick has written that one of the great laws of 
life is that “we grow like what we live with.” The 
real aim of the leader is to inspire members of 
the group to live with Jesus in such a vital way 
that they will grow to be like him. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Approach to the lesson 
. The setting of the experience 
. Jesus in relation to the doctors 
a. The method of teaching 
b. The attitude of Jesus 
4. Jesus in relation to his parents 
a. A sincere and natural answer 
b. Continuation of his home relationships 
5. Growth in four directions 
a. In wisdom 
b. In physical life 
c. In social relationships 
d. In divine favor 
. A challenge to action 


wh 


—_ oD 


. Approach to the lesson. 


Begin the lesson by showing that Jesus grew 
up in a normal home environment with under- 
standing and devoted parents. It is implied in the 
Bible record that he developed according to the 
laws of human growth with the aid of the home, 
the school, the synagogue, and the Scriptures. Try 
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to portray his home life as similar to that of boys 
and girls growing up today in Christian homes. 
Point out that there is a tendency to set Jesus 
apart from the everyday human experiences, and 
that, by so doing, we lessen rather than enhance 
his helpfulness to us in our living. 

Although he was a boy of spiritual endowments 
far beyond those of any other boy of his age, yet 
it was the encouragement of understanding and 
devoted parents in the home that enabled Jesus 
to grow and develop into the kind of person that 
God intended him to be. Relate the growth of 
Jesus to that of boys and girls today in our homes 
and show the responsibility that we have as 
parents and adult Christians to place those influ- 
ences about our youth, both in the home and the 
community, that they will be encouraged to grow 
toward Christlikeness. (See the section on “Grow- 
ing Gains” in Adult Student.) 


2. The setting of the experience. 


Jesus and his family were on a pilgrimage to 
the Passover at Jerusalem. In the beginning of 
early Hebrew history families were required to 
make three annual pilgrimages (Exodus 23: 14-17; 
Deuteronomy 16:16-17). Later the number of 
visits was reduced to one. The requirement in- 
cluded every male Israelite, and even boys were 
expected to make the pilgrimage at an early age. 
Make it clear that this was a high moment in the 
life of Jesus whose mind and spirit were so sen- 
sitive to God. Help the group to feel how signifi- 
cant the event was as a family experience. Does 
the church today encourage family participation? 


3. Jesus in relation to the doctors. 


Why did Jesus’ parents not miss him until 
after a day’s journey? Is this any reflection on 
the part of the parents? Or may it suggest that 
Jesus was now growing into early manhood and 
that he was given more independence? The par- 
ents returned to Jerusalem and we are told that 
“after three days they found him in the temple” 
(Luke 2:46). Does this include the two days 
which they had spent in travel? 

Have the group think of Jesus in this setting 
and try to discover as much as they can about 
the attitudes of Jesus which are revealed. He is 
pictured as a growing young person using the 
normal methods for increasing his understanding. 
His parents found him “sitting among the teach- 
ers, listening to them and asking questions.” Here 
are revealed two significant attitudes of one who 
desires to learn, namely, “listening” and “asking 
questions.” 

This experience of Jesus has often been mis- 
interpreted. He has been thought of as the teacher 
rather than the eager pupil. Hofmann has given 
such an air in his portrayal of “The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple.” He portrays Jesus stand- 
ing in the midst of the teachers, with all their 
attention centered on him as though he were 
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teaching them with authority. Walter Russell 
Bowie is right in his conviction that: “The boy of 
twelve did not go to Jerusalem with overbearing 
confidence to lay down the law. He went with the 
eagerness of an open mind and with simplicity of 
spirit.” 2 

However, it must be clearly shown that Jesus 
did possess a spiritual maturity which was far 
beyond that expected in a boy of his age. This 
spiritual maturity is evident in his reply, “How 
is it that you sought me? Did you not know that 
I must be in my Father’s house?” (Luke 2:49). 
His use of the words “my Father” affords a 
glimpse into his spiritual sensitivity. He used 
these words with a sense of personal intimacy and 
filial obligation which speaks of his advanced 
spiritual growth. This accounts for the fact that 
“all who heard him were amazed at his under- 
standing and his answers” (Luke 2:47). 

This consciousness continues to grow with in- 
creasing intensity as the years go by. He kept 
reaching out for every truth that would help 
him understand better the will of his Father for 
his life. Keep before the group the idea that this 
experience is a beautiful illustration of how Jesus 
kept growing. 


4, Jesus in relation to his parents. 


This phase of the experience of Jesus gives us 
valuable insight into our home relations. The at- 
titudes of Jesus were both sincere and natural. 
The parents of Jesus reveal some lack of under- 
standing as to the rapid growth of their son in 
the understanding of spiritual realities. There is 
an “overtone of rebuke” in the question which 
Jesus’ mother asked him, “Son, why have you 
treated us so?” (Luke 2:48). Are we in danger of 
underestimating the spiritual maturity of youth? 

Jesus here reveals the seriousness of his dedi- 
cation to God. “Did you not know that I must 
be in my Father’s house?” (Luke 2:49). Such a 
natural expression of faith was beyond his par- 
ents’ comprehension. In this relation help the 
members of the group realize that in our associa- 
tion with adolescents we must always look be- 
neath the more superficial evidences of growing 
pains to what is happening in the inner life. Much 
more goes on there than we can even dream. 

From this high experience Jesus went back to 
his home relationships and duties. He lived simp- 
ly at home in glad obedience to his parents. But 
all the while he continued to grow. 

Make clear the significance of this experience 
for the parents. It touched them deeply—‘his 
mother kept all these things in her heart” (Luke 
2:51). They were better able to understand and 
guide Jesus in his spiritual growth. How can par- 
ents today profit from sharing in the high mo- 
ments of spiritual development in the lives of 
their children? 


2 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8, Abingdon Press, 1952. 
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5. Growth in four directions. 


In Luke 2: 52 we have a concise summary of the 
balanced growth of Jesus. It is interesting to note 
that we have a similar description of the growth 
of Samuel. “Now the boy Samuel continued to 
grow both in stature and in favor with the Lord 
and with men” (1 Samuel 2:26). Jesus grew in 
physical strength, in his understanding and prac- 
tice of truth for living, in his creative relation- 
ships with others, in his knowledge of and 
obedience to God. By his friendly, helpful spirit 
he won the allegiance of others and by his de- 
votion he won the favor of God. 

Help the group see that, as Jesus grew, he be- 
came a balanced person. What factors in our 
modern life tend to make us lopsided in our 
growth? (See Wesley Quarterly.) 


6. A challenge to action. 


Give a brief summary of the ways in which 
Jesus grew. Have each one ask himself, Am I 
growing in these areas of my living? Am I striving 
toward the goal which is “to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head, into Christ” (Ephesians 
4:15)? 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What does Jesus’ attitude in the presence of 
the teachers reveal to us about our growth? 

2. How can we come to a growing understand- 
ing of God’s will for our lives? 

3. Is there any light here on the relationship 
of parents and children? 

4. Where do we fail in our relationship with 
teen-agers? Do we underestimate their growth 
and ability? 

5. Do you think that we are growing in the 
direction of persons who are in balance? If not, 
why? 

6. How can we continue to grow as adults? 


p the Group in Action 





by HOWARD E. TOWER * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Addi- 
tional guidance for the leader is given in “Discuss 
It” on page 48. 


Your purpose.—The beginning lesson .of our 
new unit of study seeks to set a standard for 
Christian growth. The Scripture is based on the 
latter part of the second chapter of Luke’s Gospel. 
The years of Jesus’ development from the time 
of his presentation in the Temple at twelve years 
of age until the opening of his public ministry 





1Mr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program and 
production of the Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 
urch. 


are summed up in the words: “And Jesus grew 
in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” 

This fourfold development is the standard by 
which Christian growth is to be measured. Your 
problem is to help the group see how aptly Luke 
2:52 describes the growth of Jesus. 


Getting started.—To start the group thinking 
about the fourfold character of Jesus’ growth, you 
might divide them into four subgroups. Indicate 
that in summing up the years of Jesus’ develop- 
ment Luke described them with the words: in 
wisdom, in stature, in favor with man, and in 
favor with God. Ask each group to select a chair- 
man and a recorder. Then ask the first group to 
recall happenings in Jesus’ later ministry that in- 
dicate his maturity of mind and intellect. The 
second group should be asked to recall and list 
evidence of his physical strength and endurance. 
The third group should document his gracious 
likeableness in his relations to his fellow men. The 
fourth group should list evidence of his accept- 
ance by God. 


Carrying the group discussion—Give these 
groups from five to ten minutes and then bring 
them together to hear their reports. After the re- 
ports are all presented, let the group consider 
together the question, How can you account for 
this fourfold growth of Jesus? What place did the 
home and his parents have in this development? 
What place did the synagogue have? The discus- 
sion of these questions should lead directly to the 
consideration of the responsibility adults have for 
achieving the fourfold growth of children and 
youth in their homes and in their community. 
Does the program of our church provide experi- 
ences that enrich the growth of mind, body, social 
concern, and spiritual maturity of all its people? 


Looking ahead.—Next Sunday the study con- 
cerns the question, “Are we growing as Chris- 
tians?” In preparation for the group consideration 
of that question it will be well to state the ques- 
tion sharply and challenge the thinking of the 
group during the week. 

The leader might make the following statement: 
Everything that is alive is growing. It is not a 
question as to whether or not we are growing. 
The real question is, In what direction are we 
growing? Will we be the more Christian next 
Sunday than we are today? 

Ask the members of your group to think about 
their unchristian practices and be prepared to 
indicate one area of their lives in which growth is 
needed if they are to claim the name Christian. 
Lift out one or more illustrations from the Scrip- 
ture text, such as: Paul called the Corinthian 
Christians “babes in Christ.” How would he 
evaluate us? Read the third chapter of Paul’s 
First Letter to the Corinthians and try to decide. 
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[from Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is worthy of note that religious habits were 
very strongly entrenched in the life of the little 
Nazareth household. This lesson reports that Jesus’ 
parents went up every year to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the Feast of the Passover. It is very probable 
that there were times when it was inconvenient. 
In fact, it is quite possible that Joseph may have 
been under the necessity of going off and leaving 
some job half done on one or two occasions, but 
the Feast was more important than a business 
profit. 

This fixed family habit appears later in the life 
of Jesus when it is said that he went to the syna- 
gogue services on the Sabbath “as his custom 
was” (Luke 4:16). Joseph and Mary never did 
better by their boy than when they trained him in 
a regular observance of his religious duties. Noth- 
ing we can do will prove of greater value to our 
children. 


“ There is a bright light coming through one of 
the windows in this Scripture. Luke says that 
Jesus’ parents found him “listening . . . and ask- 
ing . . . questions.” No youngster ever betrays 
his essential character more accurately than when 
he is called upon to listen. 

It is said that Abraham Lincoln, as a young 
man, was one of the best listeners in Sangamon 
County, Illinois. True, he was a successful speaker 
and an aggressive politician, but long before he 
achieved anything that could be called success 
he had learned to listen to those whom he be- 
lieved to be the people who knew what he wanted 
to know. 

It is far better for a young person to know all 
the questions than for him to know all the 
answers. 


1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author and lecturer and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





MORNING PRAYER 
by MYRA SCOVEL 


O God, I thank Thee for the stillness 
Spilled around me like a quiet pool; 
This sudden, shattering stillness, 
The books and mittens found, 
The last door slammed, 

The cocker off with them to school. 


Forgive me, Father, for the frowns, 
The troubled words, the ruffled heart, 
When all around me is Thy love, 

So calm, so cooi. . 
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% “TI do not intend to try to influence my son in 
the matter of religion,” said a father who prided 
himself on his “broadmindedness.” “I intend to 
let him grow up in a free atmosphere, and then 
when he has become an adult he can decide these 
things for himself.” That was saying, in effect, 
“I intend to give him guidance in economics, poli- 
tics, business, and manners, but when it comes to 
the most important interest of his life I expect him 
to shift for himself.” 

There is grave danger, of course, in a domineer- 
ing attitude in matters of religion, but the dangers 
involved in an indifferent attitude are much more 
serious. A spiritual ignoramus can do himself as 
much damage as one who is ignorant of the laws 
of economics. 


Obedience was the first law of the ancient 
Jewish home. Perhaps that is the reason we hear 
so little about juvenile delinquency in ancient 
times. When the lessons of obedience are not 
taught inside the home, they have to be taught 
outside the home, and such instruction is always 
the hard way. Incidentally, the father who boasts 
at his dinner table about outwitting the police is 
conducting a school in crime which could hardly 
be improved upon. A home that glorifies law- 
breaking always produces lawbreakers. 





Profiles 





by VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 4. 


LUKE 


2:40. The favor of God. The indispensable ap- 
proval! Don’t pray for God’s favor. Pray for 
what God favors. 

2:42. When he was twelve. A little before teen- 
time! The treacherous time! The tremen- 
dous time! The lonely in-between time! 
A youth of twelve craves capture! 

2:44. Supposing him to be in the company. As 
parents, teachers, or friends, it would sur- 
prise us to know who is not with us. 

2:45. Among the teachers, listening. Verbal exhi- 
bitionism may make a person feel better, 
but it seldom makes him think better. Great 
learners are good listeners. 

2:48. His mother said to him, “Son, why... ?” 
The question every mother should ask. 
Children know more about themselves than 
most parents give them a chance to tell. 

2:51. His mother kept all these things in her 
heart. Many things can be loved without 
being analyzed. 


1Mr. Kraft is Methodist chaplain at the University of Chicago. 
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July 11: Are We Growing as Christians? 


p the Leader in Action 





by FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Corinthians 3:1-3; Ephesians 4: 
11-16; 2 Peter 1:5-8; 3:18. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


—_ 


Approach to the lesson 
2. Signs of immaturity 
a. The spirit of strife and jealousy 
b. The corruption of passion 
c. Instability 
3. Evidences of growth 
a. A sincere effort toward achievement 
b. Unity through faith in Christ 
c. Truth spoken in love 
d. An expanding desire to serve Christ 
4. The goal in view 
a. Maturity in personal living 
b. Maturity in the Christian community 
5. The pattern of measurement 


1. Approach to the lesson. 


Begin with a brief summary of the previous 
lesson, which is the background for our present 
thinking. Re-emphasize the fact that the growth 
of Jesus was normal and balanced. The balance 
in his personality was due to a natural growth 
in four directions—physical vigor, mental insight, 
social understanding, and spiritual sensitivity. In 
the light of this background, point out that we 
are now confronted with the task of self-examina- 
tion. Each of us is to search his own life in answer 
to this question: To what extent am I growing in 
the direction of Christlikeness? 


2. Signs of immaturity. 


Explore with the group what Paul meant when 
he told the Christians at Corinth that he could 
not address them “as spiritual men” but “as babes 
in Christ.” In the next breath he said, “I fed you 
with milk, not solid food” (1 Corinthians 3:2). Ex- 
plain that such figures of speech were familiar in 
the ancient world. Compare the use of the same 
figure of speech in Hebrews 5:12-14. Paul is here 
endeavoring to show them that, from the stand- 
point of the standard which Christ revealed, they 
were irnmature. What reasons did Paul have for 
calling them immature? Ask the group to list the 
signs of immaturity to which Paul had reference 
in this passage. 


Paul found among them strife and jealousy, 
which to him were evidences of a worldly spirit. 
They were still “behaving like ordinary men.” 
To that extent their flesh was not under the con- 
trol of the Spirit. Partisan divisions and wran- 
glings were a serious threat to Greek community 
life. Paul knew that such a spirit, if allowed to 
grow, would kill the vitality of the church and 
erase the real distinction between the Christian 
fellowship and the community. Are there evi- 
dences of strife in the Christian community to- 
day? What efforts are being made to overcome 
such divisions? 

The writer of the Second Letter of Peter ad- 
monished the Christians to “escape from the cor- 
ruption that is in the world because of passion” 
(2 Peter 1:4). How does giving reign to passion 
reveal a lack of maturity? In reply, be sure that it 
is made clear that growth in Christian experience 
brings the passions under the control of the Spirit. 
To continue such growth, the writer gave this 
challenge: “Make every effort to supplement your 
faith with virtue, and virtue with knowledge, and 
knowledge with self-control, and self-control with 
steadfastness, and steadfastness with godliness” 
(2 Peter 1:5-6). 

Instability is another mark of immaturity. In 
speaking of growth toward maturity the writer 
of Ephesians adds: “That we may no longer be 
children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the cunning of men” 
(Ephesians 4:14). The reference to children here 
suggests an unsettled stage in the process of 
growth. The “cunning of men” undoubtedly re- 
fers to the game of dice and suggests the fickle- 
ness of men. When a Christian is easily swayed 
and jumps from one doctrine to another, he is 
revealing his immaturity. He has not grown to the 
point where he has established firm principles 
for the direction of his daily life. Where are there 
evidences of this immaturity among Christians 
today? What about the rapid growth of various 
sects in our country? 


3. Evidences of Growth. 


Place important emphasis upon the fact that 
growth is a dynamic process; that it doesn’t just 
happen, but is the result of constant and sincere 
effort. Paul speaks of attaining to “mature man- 
hood” (Ephesians 4:13). The writer of 2 Peter 
suggests the same idea when he admonishes them 
to “make every effort.” He further suggests that 
the only way to be secure against the evil influ- 
ences of the world is to continue in positive 
growth toward divine things (2 Peter 1: 4-7). 

The unity which comes through faith in Christ 
is a significant evidence of growth. When there is 
strife and jealousy, those qualities of mind and 
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heart necessary for growth are absent. “Until we 
all attain to the unity of the faith” is the challenge 
of Ephesians. The “until” suggests that it will 
take time to achieve such a goal. “We all” sug- 
gests that the writer is thinking of more than 
individual growth. He is revealing that the Chris- 
tian must grow, not only as an individual, but 
also as a member of the group. “To mature man- 
hood” refers to the maturity of the Christian fel- 
lowship and not just to individual achievement. 
“The stature of the fullness of Christ” is never 
attained in isolation. It is the result of growing 
together with other Christians who have a similar 
goal and a like devotion to Christ their head. 
What obligation does this place upon us as Chris- 
tians to work for the unity of all branches of the 
Christian family? 

Truth spoken by persons in the spirit of love 
is another mark of growing maturity. “Speaking 
the truth in love” is a challenging formula for 
growth. We grow as we expose our minds and 
hearts to new truths and we continue to grow 
as we share our discoveries with others in a spirit 
of genuine love. 

Make it clear to the group that the truth must 
always be spoken with a loving concern for others. 
Otherwise it will become a barrier that hinders 
growth rather than an encouragement to growth. 

What do we mean by speaking the truth? Does 
it refer just to the words we utter? Point out that 
the Greek word implies “apprehending the truth, 
living the truth.” To speak the truth is an act 
which embraces the whole personality. The writer 
of 2 Peter also places love at the climax of the 
growth process (2 Peter 1:5-7). Growth in the 
Christian life comes to fruit in a genuine love 
which embraces God and all his children. 

An important evidence of growth in Christian 
living is an expanding desire to serve Christ in 
the advancement of his Kingdom. It was the be- 
lief of Paul that spiritual endowments are be- 
stowed upon every Christian to fit him for his 
particular work in the life of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Compare 1 Corinthians 12:28. Our gifts have 
been given “for the work of ministry” (Ephesians 
4:12). The Old French word for minister means 
“servant.” If we are to grow as Christians, we 
must give ourselves to service in the Christian 
community. 

What avenues of service are open to each of 
us as members of the Christian Church today? 
Emphasize that the purpose of the gifts with 
which each of us has been endowed, is to aid 
growth in the Christian fellowship. Or, as Paul 
put it, “for building up the body of Christ.” Also, 
show that the result is growth in the individual 
who loses himself in service. As Versteeg points 
out, “Growth is one thing you cannot have unless 
you are willing to give it to others” (See Adult 
Student). 
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4. The goal in view. 


Keep before the group the ultimate goal which 
is growth toward maturity in Christlike living. 
Paul sets the goal before us in these words: “Until 
we all attain . . . to mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” 
(Ephesians 4:13). The writer of 2 Peter points to 
the goal of our growth in terms of becoming “par- 
takers of the divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4). 

It is important to re-emphasize that the goal in- 
cludes not only the individual, but also the entire 
Christian community. Christ is the head and 
every member is a part of the larger whole. He 
constantly receives new life through Christ and 
then must pass it along to others. If he does not 
pass it along, he will soon discover that the chan- 
nel of life for him is drying up. What are the pos- 
sibilities of such a fellowship in a world that is 
crying for unity? 


5. The pattern for measurement. 


How can we measure our growth toward the 
goal? Such measurement requires a_ pattern. 
Otherwise, we cannot tell whether we are grow- 
ing in the right direction. Here we are not left 
in the dark. God has given us a pattern. Paul sets 
before us the pattern for our growth when he 
says, “Until we all attain . . . to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Ephesians 
4:13). Compare God’s words to Moses’ as recorded 
in Hebrews: “See that you make everything ac- 
cording to the pattern which was shown you on 
the mountain” (Hebrews 8:5). As individuals and 
as a church, we are to grow daily toward the pat- 
tern revealed to us in Christ. 

To close the period, have a few moments of 
silent meditation in which each searches his own 
heart in the light of the pattern given by Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR. SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What signs of immaturity do we observe in 
the Christian Church today? 

2. Why are people turning away from the estab- 
lished Christian fellowship to sects and doctrines 
which have no historical background? What light 
does Paul have for us here? 

3. How can we check on our own immaturity? 
(See Adult Student paragraph on checking 
growth.) 

4, What evidences of growth can we observe 
in the wider Christian fellowship? 

5. Are we growing in the direction of church 
unity? 

6. How are truth and love related in the process 
of growth? 

7. Is growth only an individual achievement or 
is it related to a group experience? 

8. What is the relationship between growth and 
service for the kingdom of Christ? 

9. What is the pattern by which we are to 
measure our growth as Christians? 
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in Action 


p—_The Group 





by HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose.—The question for today implies 
self-analysis. The group discussion and action 
should be so focused as to encourage each member 
to measure his own growth against the fourfold 
standard described last Sunday. The self-analysis 
should lead to an understanding of some area in 
his own experience where growth is needed, and 
a readiness to take the necessary action to encour- 
age such growth. 


Getting started.—If you asked your group to 
think about some area of their lives in which 
they feel further growth is needed, you should 
begin at this point. One of the requisites for mean- 
ingful group participation is advance preparation 
and thinking. As you begin on this new unit, 
make sure you earry through on any suggested 
preparation so that the group will know you ex- 
pect a response from them. 

Since this assignment was quite personal, there 
may be some reluctance of members to share their 
felt needs. It will be well for you, as leader, to be 
prepared with an example from your own ex- 
perience. In my case I would be able to say: 

I have a tendency to judge harshly the motives 
of persons for whom I have developed a dislike. 
I need to enlarge my sympathies to include all 
persons. 

You will have some experience to share. Per- 
haps it is hard for you to forgive those who wrong 
you. 


Group discussion and action.—When you have 
shared something that is real to you, then other 
members will indicate the areas in which they 
find it difficult to be maturely Christian. When as 
many as feel free to respond have participated, 
then the group should consider what the demands 
of a mature Christian include. 

Here the group should go to the Scripture ref- 
erences for help. You might present this part of 
the session or you could ask someone in advance 
to be ready to state what he would suggest as the 
characteristic of a mature Christian, basing his 
answer on the Scripture. Whether you ‘or some- 
one you select makes this presentation, the entire 
Scripture reference should be studied, together 
with the interpretation made by Slutz in Wesley 
Quarterly or Versteeg in Adult Student. State 
your summary in your own words. Then call upon 
the group to add their suggestions. 

Conclude the discussion period by calling at- 
tention to the fact that their own sense of need 


for growth and the greatness of the goal of Chris- 
tian maturity emphasize the significance of this 
thirteen-week study on Christian growth. Each 
new session will bring some new insight and new 
help to nurture the growth of each person in the 
group. 


Looking ahead.—The session next Sunday deals 
with the question, Why study the Bible? As we 
look ahead to the next week, we need to get the 
thinking of the group centered on the importance 
of the Bible in our day-to-day living. To stimulate 
such thinking you might ask the group to make a 
note of every reference to the Bible which they 
encounter during the week. Suggest they clip 
newspaper and magazine references; note down 
any Bible references in their more serious read- 
ing, any reference in daily conversation, and all 
references to the Bible on the radio or over tele- 
vision. Make it clear that you expect to ask for 
a report on their findings. 


[From Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


The psychologists have had much to say about 
I.Q.s, by which they mean a standard for measur- 
ing the intellectual capacity of the individual. 
Parents speak with pride of the fact that their 
children have “high I.Q.’s.” But how many of us 
are really concerned about a high SQ—spiritual 
quotient—by which it is indicated that we have 
achieved a high degree of spiritual maturity? 


’ A young preacher, upon being assigned to a 
new church and appearing in its pulpit for the 
first time, struck an entirely new note in his first 
sermon. Instead of challenging the people to 
launch out on a vast building program, an in- 
creased scale of giving, or a drive for new mem- 
bers, he proposed that each member of the congre- 
gation should take an invoice of his spiritual life, 
his spiritual deficiencies, and the powers that are 
available to him. 

“For the next six months I am going to discuss 
personal spiritual problems in the course of my 
preaching, and I will try to offer you techniques, 
diagnoses, and spiritual remedies for spiritual ills. 
I am well aware of my own spiritual deficiencies 
and much of the time I will be preaching to my- 
self. But I am herewith challenging you to take 
this whole matter seriously, and at the end of the 
first half of the year we will take another invoice 
and try to decide how much we have grown.” 

It was a daring bit of adventure, some listened 
apathetically; a few accepted the challenge. To 
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An expanding desire to serve in all walks of life is the 
mark of a mature Christian. 


take stock honestly and candidly of one’s spirit- 
ual assets and liabilities is an indication of some 
maturity. 


’ There was one official board which had suf- 
fered many years at the hands of a prominent 
member of the church who owned several pieces 
of valuable business property, and who, as a con- 
sequence, assumed the right to make all the de- 
cisions for the congregation. “He celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday last week,” one of the board 
members told the pastor, “but he has never grown 
any since his sixth. He is like a child, he will not 
play if he cannot have his own way, he always in- 
sists upon occupying the center of the stage, he 
grows sullen if we pay any attention to anyone 
else, and he is completely self-centered.” 

He attended an adult class but he belonged in 
the primary department. 
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Bible Profiles 





by VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 11. 


1 CORINTHIANS 


3:1. Spiritual men. Persons are spiritual who are 
endowed with the spiritual treasures, such as 
faith, hope, and love. Spirituality is not a 
kind of seriousness but rather a serious kind- 
ness. 

3:3. Behaving like ordinary men. Anybody can 
be ordinary. Christians are to be distinctive, 
excelling in righteousness, endurance, joy. 


EPHESIANS 


4:12. The equipment of the saints. Even in our 
gadget civilization, goodness requires more 
spirit than stuff. 

4:13. Knowledge of the Son of God. Christ un- 
known is Christ entombed. Dare you be one 
to release him! 

4:14. So that we may no longer be children. The 
world’s biggest job! Children are a blessing, 
except when they remain children. 

4:15. We are to grow up. The best direction for 
growth is wp—where there is more light and 
more vision. 


Next Month’s Studies 


THE UNIT, “Growth in Christian Living,” will 
be continued in the International Lesson Series. 
In addition to the lesson materials, ADULT 
TEACHER will carry an article, “The Poetry of 
Worship,” by Oscar Thomas Olson, which will 
be related to the lesson for the first Sunday. 

The topics for the month are: 

August 1: Why Worship in Public? 

August 8: Choosing the Best 

August 15: Self-Discipline 

August 22: Christian Giving 

August 29: Growth Through Christian Service 





The Adult Bible Course will have two lessons 
concluding the unit on “The Bible in the Church 
in America.” The other three studies will be a 
part of the unit on “The Story of the English 
Bible.” An article entitled “The Hutterites and 
the Bible,” by Marcus Bach, will give background 
material for the lesson for August 8. 

The lesson topics are: 

August 1: American Denominations 

Bible 
August 8: Our Little-Known Religious Groups 

and the Bible 
August 15: When People Spoke Latin 
August 22: The Germans Get a Bible 
August 29: The Renaissance and the Bible 


and the 
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July 18: Growing Through Bible Study 


p__the Leader in Action 





by FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 17:10-11; 1 Timothy 4:13-16; 
2 Timothy 2:15; 3:14-17; Hebrews 4:12. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. Approach to the lesson 
. An attitude of open-mindedness 
3. Regularity in Bible study 
a. The significance of daily practice 
b. Relating Bible study to life 
4. Bible reading in public worship 
a. Importance in New Testament times 
b. Its place in worship today 
. Using the Bible for edification 
. A firm foundation in Bible knowledge 
. The inspiration of the Bible 
a. “All Scripture” 
b. Meaning of inspiration 
c. The teacher and inspired Scripture 
8. Searching our hearts 
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1. Approach to the lesson. 


Begin by showing that in the two previous 
lessons we centered our attention upon growth as 
it took place in the early life of Jesus; then in 
the light of his growth we asked ourselves, To 
what extent are we growing as Christians? In 
today’s lesson we begin to examine some of the 
concrete means by which we are able to further 
our spiritual development. The central theme for 
the present lesson is, Why should Christians 
study the Bible? 

As you begin this lesson, spend some time think- 
ing together about this question, What is the 
Bible? Lead your group to see that the Bible is 
a living book, that it is a book of action. It is 
a dynamic record of what people of many cen- 
turies have experienced in their relationships 
with God. Help them feel that it is a living record 
of God at work in human lives. 


2. An attitude of open-mindedness. 


Let us go to the Bible as the scientist goes to 
the laboratory with the realization that there are 
many truths yet to be discovered in our relation 
to God and our fellow men. As we go to our 


“The more regular we are in our study of the Bible, 
the more helpful and thrilling it becomes to us.” 














































Bibles, may it be with an expectant faith which 
will lead to the discovery of greater spiritual in- 
sights for living. 

When Paul and Silas went into the Jewish 
synagogue at Beroea, they were impressed with 
the open-minded attitude of these Jews, “for they 
received the word with all eagerness, examining 
the scriptures daily to see if these things were 
so” (Acts 17:11). They were free from prejudice 
and listened carefully to the teaching of the mis- 
sionaries. Then they went one step further. They 
sought to verify the truth of the Scriptures in 
their daily lives. Are we in danger of just listening 
to the teaching and preaching of the Scripture and 
failing to put the truths to the test of daily living? 


3. Regularity in Bible study. 


Help the group see that one reason we fail to 
receive the constant inspiration which the Bible 
has for us is that we are spasmodic in the use of 
it. Our irregularity breeds lack of interest and in- 
spiration. In early Bible history the Lord charged 
Joshua, saying, “This book of the law shall not 
depart out of your mouth, but you shall meditate 
on it day and night” (Joshua 1:8). 

The more regular we are in our study of the 
Bible, the more helpful and thrilling it becomes 
to us. This idea of regularity in study and practice 
was held before the young man, Timothy, by his 
spiritual father. “Practice these duties, devote 
yourself to them, so that all may see your prog- 
ress” (1 Timothy 4:15). Training for Christian 
living and service is just as necessary as it is for 
the athlete to develop his strength and skill. 

Think of the athlete who trains day after day 
until the increase in his strength is evident to all. 
We are to so form regular practices for self-im- 
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provement that others will recognize we are mak- 
ing constant progress in spirituai growth and in 
our efficiency as Christian workers. What reasons 
can you give for our neglect of Bible study. 

It is very important that we relate our study of 
the Bible to our daily living. The truths we dis- 
cover must be taken into the laboratory of life 
and tested for their validity. It is interesting that 
Paul said to Timothy, “Take heed to yourself and 
to your teaching” (1 Timothy 4:16). Every truth 
which we proclaim from the Bible must have the 
testimony of our personal lives to make it effec- 
tive. How can we make the Bible more a part 
of the texture of our daily experiences? 


4. Bible reading in public worship. 


“Attend to the public reading of the scripture, 
to preaching, to teaching” (1 Timothy 4:13). In 
the worship in the early Christian Church the 
three important parts were Bible reading, preach- 
ing, and teaching. Show how important this read- 
ing of the Scripture was in those early services. 
Books were scarce and expensive and so many 
of the people could not read. For the multitudes 
the knowledge of the Scripture came through 
hearing it read and discussed in public. 

What is the place of Scripture reading in public 
worship today? How can the worshiper make it 
a more creative experience? Too often we lose 
a sense of awe and reverence as the Scriptures 
are read to us. It becomes a matter of dull routine 
rather than a time of uplift and inspiration. 


5. Using the Bible for edification. 


In the time when Timothy was a Christian 
leader, there were many false teachers who 
claimed to be advanced and progressive. How was 
Timothy to meet the challenge of their teachings? 
Paul advises him: “Do your best to present your- 
self to God as one approved, a workman who has 
no need to be ashamed, rightly handling the word 
of truth” (2 Timonthy 2:15). 

His first concern is to labor so sincerely and 
diligently that he will have the approval of God. 
Then he must be careful in his handling of the 
truth of God. “The word of truth” here refers 
to the Christian message as a whole. He is to 
avoid “godless chatter” which eats away at the 
heart of life “like gangrene.” His words are to be 
positive and sincere with the primary purpose of 
edifying those who hear. How can we be positive 
in confronting the evils of our day? 


6. A firm foundation in Bible knowledge. 


There is a great compliment here to the home 
as a teacher of Bible knowledge. A firm founda- 
tion was being laid in Timothy’s life from child- 
hood. He had a strong faith on which to stand, a 
faith which had been made a part of him from 
early days. So Paul could say to him: “Continue 
in what you have learned and have firmly be- 
lieved, knowing from whom you learned it and 
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how from childhood you have been acquainted 
with the sacred writings” (2 Timothy 3:14-15). 
He received his learning from those whom he 
trusted. Among these were his grandmother, Lois, 
and his mother, Eunice, and Paul himself. In keep- 
ing with the custom of pious Jewish homes, he 
had received instruction in the sacred writings 
from his earliest days. Why do we neglect Bible 
study in the home when we realize how impor- 
tant it is for our children? What can the church 
do to encourage and to help parents give their 
children religious instruction in the home? 


7. The inspiration of the Bible. 


Paul said, “All scripture is inspired by God” 
(2 Timothy 3:16). What do we mean when we 
say that the Bible is inspired? “All scripture” here 
has sometimes been taken to mean that every- 
thing in the Bible must be accepted as equally 
important in the sight of God. However, the Greek 
here means “every scripture” which implies that 
each one of the writings has something important 
to reveal to us about God. 

It is important that we lay hold of the truths for 
the nourishment of our spirits and do not allow 
the insignificant details to cloud our spiritual 
horizon. Someone asked a Christian leader how he 
read his Bible. He replied that he read his Bible 
the way he ate fish. He ate the meat, but did not 
try to eat the bones. We often suffer from spiritual 
indigestion because we try to eat the bones. We 
should always strive to discover what each 
passage has to offer for the upbuilding of our 
spiritual lives. 

Someone has said that he believes the Bible 
is inspired because it inspires him. That is a testi- 
mony with genuine insight. The Bible is inspired 
for me as it deepens and enriches my inner life 
and helps me to love my fellow man. The power 
of the Bible to inspire and equip me for Chris- 
tian life and service is the final test. Paul testified 
that the Bible is inspired by God, because “‘it is 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for training in righteousness.” (2 Timothy 
3:16). It was Woodrow Wilson who said: “When 
you have read the Bible, you will know it is the 
Word of God, because you will have found in it the 
key to your own heart, your own happiness, and 
your own duty.” How does the Bible inspire you? 


8. Searching our own hearts. 


In the Book of Hebrews we are told, “The 
word of God is living and active, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, . . . discerning the thoughts 
and intentions of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). If 
we expose ourselves to the Bible with regularity, 
it searches the inmost recesses of our hearts, it 
quickens our conscience, it kindles our desire for 
the good life. It keeps us growing in the direction 
of Christlike living. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What is the Bible? Is it a living record of 
God at work in human lives? 

2. What does it mean to have an open mind as 
we study the Bible? 

3. Are we taking the truths we discover in 
Bible study into the laboratory of living? 

4, What reasons can you give for the neglect 
of Bible study in our homes today? 

5. How can the worshiper make Bible reading 
in public worship become a more creative experi- 
ence? 

6. What can the church do to encourage and 
help parents give religious instruction in the 
home? 

7. What do we mean when we say that the 
Bible is inspired? 

8. How does the Bible inspire you and keep you 
growing in the Christian life? 


the Group in Action 





by HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose.—As they discuss today’s topic 
the group should come to an appreciation of 
the Bible as the record of the living experiences 
of God enjoyed by many persons over many cen- 
turies. They will come to see that God can speak 
to their needs through these recorded experiences. 
The day’s discussion should lead each member 
of the group to a decision to make a more ade- 
quate use of the Bible as a resource for Christian 
growth. 


Getting started.—The group should have no 
trouble getting started with their reports on Bible 
references encountered during the week. It might 
be helpful to use a blackboard and make four 
columns: Newspapers and magazines; books; con- 
versations; radio and TV. As the group reports, 
list all references in the appropriate columns. 
Allow time for any significant clippings to be read. 
You will have your own list to supplement con- 
tributions of the group. 


Continuing the discussion—When your lists 
are complete, ask the group, Why is the Bible 
so much a part of our daily living? As the group 
faces this question, it will be helpful to analyze 
further the kind of Bible references the group has 
listed. What kind of persons referred to the Bible? 
Did the references occur in matters of deep con- 
cern? Were there any superficial or flippant ref- 
erences? On the whole did these references in- 


dicate that the Bible had made a significant con- 
tribution to the life and thinking of the person 
who used the reference? 

After this discussion, draw a line under your 
list of references and lead the group in making a 
list of the ways in which Bible study can contrib- 
ute to our growth as Christians. The group will 
likely list such factors as: The Bible helps us 
know what being a Christian involves. It makes 
clear how others overcame temptations. It pre- 
sents the teachings of Jesus. 

When a goodly list has been made, ask the 
important question, Why do we not make more 
use of the Bible? You will likely get such answers 
as: We don’t have time. We just got out of the 
habit. We don’t understand what we read. We 
go to church to hear the Bible interpreted. We 
don’t know how to study the Bible. Again it will 
be well to put this list of answers on the black- 
board. 

Have on hand two or three modern translations 
of the Bible, The Abingdon Bible Commentary, 
and at least one volume of The Interpreter’s Bible 
(Abingdon Press). Your pastor can help you 
obtain these materials. Show how these resources 
can help answer some of the problems hindering 
effective Bible study. Close the session with a 
period of prayer in which each person can have 
opportunity to make his own decision to use the 
Bible as a lamp unto his feet! 


Looking ahead.—The Bible is an effective re- 
source for Christian growth because it is a rich 
reservoir of Christian experience. But most vital 
to our growth is our own experience, and prayer 
is our most intimate experience. Next Sunday we 
consider the power of prayer as a resource for 
Christian living. Suggest to your group that they 
read the prayers at the back of The Methodist 
Hymnal and select the one that proves most help- 
ful to them. 


[From Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* No one can truly call himself educated who 
does not have at least some knowledge of the 
Bible. The number of moving pictures which bear 
titles in some way related to biblical themes or 
incidents is surprising. The number of references 
to scriptural allusions in political speeches is 
equally noticeable. Eliminate all music from the 
radio and television programs which have a scrip- 
tural basis and the loss would be enormous. To 
miss the significance of all this because we do 
not know the essential contents of the Book is 
to live lopsidedly. 
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* The unscientific and uncritical attitude of mil- 
lions of moderns toward the Bible is little less 
than shocking. The average churchman wants his 
doctor to be up on the latest developments in the 
field of medicine, and he expects his dentist to 
use the latest techniques. If, however, his preacher 
reveals the fact that he is conversant with the 
most scientific attitudes toward his Scripture, and 
familiar with the latest and best scholarship in 
the field, he is apt to call him a “modernist 
preacher” and to issue a call “back to the good old 
days.” Quite indifferent to the fact that biblical 
scholarship has made progress precisely as have 
the sciences of chemistry and engineering, he goes 
on, content with incompiete interpretations and 
inadequate understandings which he gleaned from 
a hit-and-miss Sunday-school education offered 
him thirty years ago. 


+ “I confess that I had not done any real reading 
of the Bible in more than twenty years,” said 
a highly placed business executive. “Then I 
happened to get hold of the Revised Standard 
Version and began to read it with an interest 
that astonished even me. There were, of course, 
large sections of the book that were closed 
to me because I was unfamiliar with the historical 
situations out of which they came. But I found 
myself turning to the Psalms and the Epistles of 
Paul with a zest that was like the discovery of 
a new and thrilling thing. I discovered that the 
great Apostle was a far more discerning student 
of human nature than I had ever supposed he was. 
And the Psalms were so human! Whether it was 
the new Version, or that I was a new reader, I can- 
not be sure. But I found the new approach to life, 
to God, and to my own nature something wonder- 
ful.” 


’% Thomas Jefferson has been described, quite 
unjustly, as a man of heretical beliefs in the field 
of religion. But any visitor to Monticello, his 
Virginia home, will be shown well-worn copies of 
the New Testament in three languages which were 
his constant companions. No book held a greater 
interest for him. 





Bible Profiles 





by VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 18. 


1 TrmotHy 


4:14. Do not neglect the gift you have. You can’t 
be a self-made man because you are not a 
self man-made. What you have and are is 
mostly a gift from God. ; 

4:16. Take heed to yourself. Jesus did not say, 
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“Love thy neighbor and neglect thyself.” 
Of what good is a neglected self to any 
neighbor? 


2 TIMOTHY 


2:15. Rightly handling the word of truth. If 
handled disrespectfully, it will vanish; 
partially, it will die; angrily, it will explode. 

3:14. Knowing from whom you learned it. What 
we know is determined largely by whom we 
know. Take care! All who respect you be- 
lieve you. 


HEBREWS 


4:12. The word of God is living and active. The 
word of God is truth, and truth is the uni- 
verse in action. 





Prayer for the Church Universal ' 


A.micHty Gop, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
we pray for the health and the power of Thy 
Church on earth. We confess that we have made 
it unworthy by our own unworthiness. We have 
clung to ways which are merely our own, and 
have caused the Church to continue in division. 
We have failed to give ourselves only to Thee, 
and have brought weakness upon the Church. 
Renew in us a right mind, O Father, that there 
may be new life and power in Thy Church unto 
Thy glory. 

We pray for those who prepare for the coming 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, that 
all that they do may be inspired by Thy Spirit. 
May their thinking be courageous and true; may 
their plans work wholly to the good of Thy 
Church; may they serve with the devotion of a 
single mind stayed on Thee alone. 

We pray for those who will attend the As- 
sembly, that in their preparations for their work 
there, they may seek Thy purposes; that in their 
discussions, they may speak to defend only Thy 
truth; that in their decisions they may follow the 
leading of Thy Spirit unto the service of mankind. 

We ask Thy blessing upon this undertaking, 
that Thou wilt judge, correct, and redeem each 
part and step, that the whole may be a great sign 
unto men of the presence and the coming of our 
Lord, even Jesus Christ. 

And now unto Him be glory in the Church, 
through Christ Jesus, world without end. Amen. 


[See page 12 for an article on the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. See 
also page 29 for the lesson on “Growth Through 
Prayer.”—EDIToR. | 


1 Prayer for the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Evanston, Illinois, August 15-31, 1954. 
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July 25: Growing Through Prayer 


World Service Sunday 


The Leader in Action 


by FRANCIS E. KEARNS 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions. 


Scripture: Luke 11:1-13; Philippians 4: 6-7. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Approach to the lesson 
. The setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
. A pattern to guide us in prayer 
. The content of the prayer 
a. Approach to God 
b. Man’s needs and God 
c. The way to forgiveness 
d. In time of testing 
5. Attitudes in effective prayer 
a. Thanksgiving 
b. Trustful obedience 
c. A joyful spirit 
d. Persistence 
6. God’s assurance of an answer 
a. Jesus gives unqualified assurance 
b. Petitionary prayer encouraged 
c. The basis of assurance 
7. The best gift of all 
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1. Approach to the lesson. 


Begin by pointing up the central emphasis of 
these lessons which is “Growth in Christian Liv- 
ing.” Our purpose is to learn how to keep on 
growing in the direction of Christlikeness. Thus 
far, we have considered growth as it is revealed 
in the early life of Jesus; in the light of his growth 
we have turned our eyes within to discover 
whether we are growing as Christians. After 
careful self-examination we turned our eyes to- 
ward those means which will help us continue our 
spiritual growth. Our first consideration was 
acquaintance with the Bible as a means of nourish- 
ing growth. Today we turn our attention to a 
second means of growth which is prayer. We will 
think together on this central question: Why is 
prayer necessary to Christian growth? 


2. The setting of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Begin with a comparison of the Lord’s Prayer 
and its setting as found in Matthew 6:7-13 and 
Luke 11:1-4. Such a comparison will reveal many 
interesting facts. In Matthew the prayer is a part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, whereas in Luke 


it is given in answer to the request of one of the 
disciples. The form in Luke is briefer. Matthew’s 
longer form is an expansion of the earlier form 
for liturgical use in the churches. 


3. A pattern to guide us in prayer. 


Jesus offered this prayer in response to a specif- 
ic request on the part of one of his disciples who 
must have been deeply impressed with his prayer 
life. He was also familiar with the practice among 
the followers of John the Baptist who used set 
forms of prayer given them by their leader. Was 
the primary purpose of Jesus to give a form to be 
repeated by his followers or to give an example of 
what true prayer is like? The emphasis in 
Matthew is upon this prayer as a pattern. “Pray 
then like this.” 

This is not an adequate expression for all of 
our prayer experience and Jesus never intended 
that it should be. Rather did he give us this prayer 
as a glimpse into his own intimate prayer life 
and as a pattern to guide us in our own prayer 
experience. What attitudes did Jesus reveal which 
should pervade all our prayers? We must not 
be satisfied with the mere repeating of words. 
However, if we are sincere as we repeat this 
prayer of our Lord and really strive to make it 
our own, we do receive help in all our praying. 
Such discipline does help us grow as Christians. 

Show how this prayer is adapted for group 
participation by the use of the plural pronoun 
throughout. 


4. The content of the prayer. 


As we analyze the content of this prayer, let 
us ask ourselves this question: What does it re- 
veal to us about our approach to God? There are 
certain answers that you will want to try to bring 
out of the group thinking. The approach of Jesus 
was personal and intimate. In Luke he addresses 
God as “Father.” That form of address is more 
personal than the one used: in Matthew. “Our 
Father” was a common address to God in Jewish 
prayer, but here Jesus uses it with “a profound 
and loving intimacy.” Compare other instances 
where Jesus addressed God in similar fashion 
(Mark 14:36; Luke 23:34). Here we see the hu- 
man side of Jesus in his religious life. (Compare 
Hebrews 5: 7-8.) 

Jesus was reverent in his approach to God. He 
was intimate, but never overly familiar. “Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” He stood in reverent awe 
before the holiness of God. In what ways do we 
hallow the name of God? Be sure that the discus- 
sion includes our words, our thoughts, our con- 
duct. 
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Jesus approached God with trustful and glad 
obedience. “Thy kingdom come.” Here we are 
introduced to the central theme in the life of 
Jesus. It pervaded all his thinking and living. 
With him God’s will was supreme and final. (Com- 
pare Matthew 26: 36-46.) 

Jesus did not hesitate to lift requests for mate- 
rial necessities into the presence of God. “Give 
us each day our daily bread.” We note that there 
is a repetition here. The word “daily” did not 
appear in regular Greek writings; hence, Luke 
adds “each day” to make it perfectly clear. How 
are we to pray about material things? We are to 
ask for one day at a time. That gives us a sense 
of daily dependence upon God. There is also a 
suggestion that we as Christians are to live a 
simple life. We are to ask God for daily necessities, 
and not for unneeded luxuries. 

Jesus then points the way to forgiveness. “For- 
give us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
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debtors.” Jesus here emphasizes a truth which 
he stressed over and over again; namely, that we 
cannot expect God to forgive us unless we also 
have a forgiving spirit toward those who have 
done wrong against us. Is there any contradiction 
here with the idea of God’s free gift of grace? 
Make it clear to the group that we do not have 
to change the attitude of God toward us; rather, 
we change our own aititudes so that God can do 
what he is ever ready to do for us. William 
Manson calls to our attention that this does not 
state “the ground on which God bestows forgive- 
ness, but the ground on which man can receive 
= 

Jesus taught us to pray for deliverance and 
victory in the time of testing. “Lead us not into 
temptation.” We are never to expect exemption 
from real testing as followers of Christ. That 
would be a hindrance to our growth. Neither are 
we to invite temptation or take moral chances 
in foolhardiness. As to the source of temptation, 
see what James has to say about it in James 1: 
13-14. We are never to invite temptation, but 
when severe trials fall across our pathway, we 
are to meet them with the strength of God. 


5. Attitudes in effective prayer. 


A spirit of thanksgiving is the constant at- 
mosphere of all effective prayer. We grow in our 
prayer life in proportion as we have a spirit of 
expanding gratitude. To the Philippians Paul 
wrote: “In everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God” (Philippians 4:6). Our thanks- 
giving is to be “in everything’”—in prosperity and 
in adversity. Note that Paul emphasizes this same 
idea to the Thessalonians: “Pray constantly, give 
thanks in all circumstances” (1 Thessalonians 
5: 17-18). Does Paul suggest that a spirit of grati- 
tude is a remedy for anxiety? 

Trustful obedience is necessary for effective 
prayer. These followers of Christ were confronted 
with the hostile attitude of pagan neighbors, and 
therefore were tempted to be anxious. Paul sum- 
mons them to overcome anxiety with grateful 
prayer. Someone has said that “the way to be 
anxious about nothing is to be prayerful about 
everything.” 

A joyful spirit does much for our prayer ex- 
perience. “Rejoice always” is the way Paul intro- 
duces his admonition to the Thessalonians to be 
constant in prayer (1 Thessalonians 5:16-18). 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” is the prelude of 
Paul’s word to the Philippians about overcoming 
anxiety through grateful prayer (Philippians 4: 
4). 

Persistence in prayer is rewarded. That is the 


1From The Gospel of Luke, by William Manson, Harper and 
Brothers, 1930. 


“The goal of all growth for the Christian is a vital and 
creative fellowship with God.” 
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theme of the parable of the importunate friend 
(Luke 11: 5-8). We must not try to read more into 
the details than Jesus actually meant. A persistent 
spirit is necessary for growth in Christian living. 
Jesus was encouraging his followers to pray con- 
stantly even when they felt as though it were in 
vain (compare Luke 18:1-8). Does this mean that 
God holds out on us and we must keep begging? 
Help the group see that the real struggle is with 
ourselves, to prepare our inner lives to receive 
what God is so eager to give. 


6. God’s assurance of an answer. 


Jesus gives the unqualified assurance that our 
prayers will-be answered. He encourages us to 
use petitionary prayer. “Ask,” “seek,” “knock,” 
—these are metaphors of petition. What is the 
danger in petitionary prayer? Help the group see 
that we do not make demands upon God, but 
through petition we seek to discover the will of 
God for our lives. Also, God always answers 
our petitions in the way that is best for us. Some- 
times this means that God’s answer is no. 

What was the basis of the assurance of Jesus? 
Lead the group to see that his assurance rested 
upon his confidence in the perfect love of God for 
his children (Luke 11:13). We can trust our 
heavenly Father whose goodness is perfect. 


7. The best gift of all. 


“How much more will the heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask him?” Help the 
group feel that this is the climax of the whole 
prayer experience. God cannot give us all the 
things we ask for, because that would hinder our 
spiritual growth. But he ever stands ready to give 
himself and that is the greatest gift of all. The goal 
of all growth for the Christian is a vital and crea- 
tive fellowship with God. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. For what purpose did Jesus give us the 
Lord’s Prayer? What do we mean when we speak 
of it as a pattern prayer? 

2. What attitudes did Jesus reveal in his model 
prayer that we should practice as we pray? 

3. How are we to pray for material things? 

4. What did Jesus mean by praying “lead us 
not into temptation”? 

5. Why did Jesus admonish us to be persistent 
in prayer? Do we have to beg God to get what 
we want? 

6. What danger is involved in petitionary 
prayer? 

7. How has prayer helped you to grow as a 
Christian? 
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The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lorp, 
but the prayer of the upright is his delight. 
—Proverbs 15:8. 


phe Group in Action 





by HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Your purpose.—Today’s discussion and action 
should lead to, or reconfirm, a conviction that 
prayer is necessary to Christian growth and each 
person should find some insight as to how he can 
improve his own prayer experience. 


Getting started.—Have several copies of The 
Methodist Hymnal ready. Then call on any person 
who is ready to read the prayer he has selected 
as most meaningful. If no one responds, read one 
yourself. When the prayer has been read, tell, or 
ask the one reading the prayer to indicate why 
this particular prayer is especially meaningful. 
Hear from several persons if they are ready to 
respond. Then select in your mind a person who 
is always ready to respond to a request and with- 
out advance notice ask him, without repeating to 
himself the prayer, to name all the things the 
Lord’s Prayer asks God for. Then see how many 
of the petitions are for self, and how many for 
others. Ask the group why the Lord’s Prayer 
is called the model prayer. Does the genuine pray- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer contribute to Christian 
maturity? Do we always pray it when we say it? 

Ask the group to indicate the prayer of the 
New Testament they consider to be the most ma- 
ture and most worthy. Likely, they will decide on 
Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane or his “Father, for- 
give them” uttered on the cross. If they don’t 
suggest these prayers, you can suggest them. Then 
ask this question: Could Jesus have had the 
courage and grace to pray either of these prayers 
had he not previously had a long and meaningful 
prayer experience? Can we expect prayer to help 
us grow if we do not have a growing prayer 
experience? 


Enriching the discussion.—To bring the discus- 
sion to a sharper focus, select well in advance at 
least three persons whom you know have had a 
rich prayer experience, and ask each to make a 


_three-minute testimony to the group on what 


prayer has meant in his own life. It might sharpen 
the testimony to state the subject something like 
this: When prayer meant the most to me, or when 
prayer met my need. 

When these presentations are made, give op- 
portunity for any members of the group to make 
their own testimony. Summarize the discussion, 
referring to the all-inclusiveness of the Lord’s 
Prayer as an example and to any pertinent points 
from the discussion or from Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly. 
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Looking ahead.—Effective prayer is a real 
source of Christian growth. But private prayer 
needs the nurture that comes from the fellowship 
of other Christians. Next Sunday we are to con- 
sider how public worship contributes to our Chris- 
tian growth. 

Ask for volunteers from your group who will 
be willing to prepare a one-minute statement on 
“Why I go to church.” You should have at least 
four or five such statements ready for next Sun- 
day. If you do not get sufficient volunteers, ask 
some other members of the group personally at 
a later time. 

Ask all members of the group to look through 
the Acts of the Apostles and be prepared to share 
with the group what kind of public worship the 
early Christians had and why they met together 
for worship. 


[from Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The disciples had been present when Jesus 
raised the dead, healed the blind, restored 
strength to withered limbs, confuted the scribes, 
and swayed the multitudes with his words; but 
when they came to present their great request, 
they asked him to teach them how to pray. The 
way he entered into the presence of the Most 
High was an exciting adventure and a thrilling 
revelation to them, and one they greatly desired 
to duplicate. Instead of asking for the power to 
set up a new economic order by multiplying loaves 
and fishes, they asked for the secret of his ability 
to penetrate into the heart of God and know the 
divine will. 


* A tourist was visiting the amazing installation 
of Hoover Dam, and was being escorted through 
some of the rooms containing the enormous dyna- 
mos. “Back of these water gates,” the guide ex- 
plained, “there are millions of tons of water 
pressure. All we have to do is to turn this valve 
and the water rushes in to do its work.” 

To the rest of the party it was an interesting 
experience with a huge mechanical device, but to 
one tourist it was a sudden revelation of the 
nature of God. “Just as the power of the water 
back of the dam can be depended upon to come 
to the service of the dynamo, so the power of 
God awaits me when I am ready to do the will 
of God,” he said to himself. “I do not need to beg 
God to give me power. All I need to do is to 
avail myself of the power that is waiting to assist 
me. Therefore I will not pray for power; instead 
I will proceed as though I had the power.” 
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Bishop Arthur Moore is accustomed to saying, 
“Those first-century Christians, when they 
gathered together, talked about their powers. 
When modern Christians come together they talk 
about their problems.” 


% There is grave danger that we may defeat 
our worship services with dignity. We seem to 
have the feeling that we are not really religious 
if we are not solemn. But the New Testament 
Christians, when they came together, rejoiced! 
There was an element of enthusiasm about their 
meetings which attracted the attention of the 
pagans among whom the Christians lived. Happi- 
ness and pure joy was something very strange 
and very attractive to the ancients. We need to 
learn that there is something just as profound 
about genuine joy as about real philosophy. 


+ Imagine, if you can, how dull a World Series 
game would be if we were sitting all alone in 
the grandstand with no one near us to thrill with 
us when Mickey Mantle knocked a home run. 
Trying to worship God in the wide and open 
spaces, with no one near to share in the experi- 
ence, is something of the same sort. There is a 
value in worshiping together which we never gain 
when we worship alone, just as there is also a 
value in solitary worship. 
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by VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 25. 


LUKE 


11:2. When you pray, say. The best prayers are 
specific prayers, and specific prayers are 
said prayers. 

11:3. Give us. The pronoun is plural, so the 
petition is social. Anyone who forgets the 
needs of his neighbor forgets also that he 
needs his neighbor. 

11:13. How to give good gifts. Requisite for good 
giving: So stand that you don’t give down 
or up but out. “If I give... but have not 
love...” 


PHILIPPIANS 


4:6. Have no anxiety. Anxiety is wasted energy. 
As in a car, never sit and race the engine. 
Harness the power or turn it off. 

4:6. Supplication with thanksgiving. Requests 
from a thankless heart are usually for 
blessings God has been trying to give. 

4:7. The peace of God. Or a piece of God—in 
the human heart, in human society. 
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UNIT VII: THE BIBLE IN THE 
CHURCH IN AMERICA (Continued) 












July 4: The Bible in 


pe veth Adult Student Building the Nation 
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The Leader in Aetion  ©otroversial one in this lesson. You might well 
follow Walzer’s lead (Adult Student), and use it 
to open your class presentation. 
by JOHN L. CHEEK? Explain this as a controversial issue. Some 
states such as North Carolina and Ohio, and 
This teaching plan is prepared primarily for | many local communities, have had state-approved 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group programs of religious instruction for public-school 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. children, on various plans. The Supreme Court 
however ruled in the Champaign case that specific 


Last week we studied the place of the Bible in religious instruction on school time, even if en- 
the lives of the men who settled America. Now we __tirely_ voluntary, was unconstitutional. Do all 
turn to the period of the American Revolution and  28ee? How many believe the Supreme Court was 
the years following, when the thirteen colonies ight? On the contrary, how many would say that 
became the United States. We want our class to  ecause the Bible and religion are so vital to our 
see the importance of the Bible and the Christian __ life, they should be taught to our children - 
faith for the new American nation, What do we %hool? If there is disagreement, each side could 
mean when we say that America is a “Christian”  8ive briefly their arguments. 


nation? To what extent is it founded on a faith If there is general agreement, then you will 
in the Bible? need to point up our American dilemma on this 


question. If, for example, the class is unanimous 
To THE TEACHER for “no Bible” in the public schools, you should 
point out some of the terrible facts of religious 
illiteracy in America. Results of a recent religious 
survey in a Midwest community of less than ten 
thousand people were startling. Although the 
town had one Protestant and one Catholic paro- 
chial school, and twelve Sunday schools, less than 
half the children in town had religious instruction 
of any kind. Many who attended Sunday school 
did so irregularly and with negligible results. 

If, on the other hand, the class agrees there 
should be Bible instruction in school, point out 
the dangers to our cherished religious freedom. 
Would you be willing for one of another faith 
to teach your child that his views of the Bible are 
true, and yours are false? We have discovered 
the democratic truth that no one can be sure of 
religious freedom unless it is guaranteed to all. 
How to BEGIN State that this dilemma can be understood, and 
we hope solved, only through a study of the 
origin and purpose of our American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state. This leads us 











The question with which we are concerned in 
this lesson is really a double one. On the surface 
we want to look at the obvious and objective ways 
in which the influence of the Bible is shown in 
our national life. Examples may be seen in the 
use of the Bible in oath of office ceremonies such 
as presidential inaugurations, and in the prayers 
offered in Congress. It is much more important, 
and much harder, to get across to your class the 
less tangible ways in which the influence of the 
Bible is felt in our nation. If you can help your 
class see that the very principles of our nation 
grew out of, and rest upon, our religious faith, 
you will have made a most important contribu- 
tion to their understanding of the place of the 
Bible in American life. 


The question of whether religion should be 
taught in the public schools is probably the most 





1Dr. Cheek is chairman of the Department of Religion, Albion ~ 
College, Albion, Michigan. to our topic. 
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How To ORGANIZE THE LESSON 


The following outline is one way of presenting 
the lesson: 
I. The Bible and the founding fathers 
A. The Bible and the Revolution 
1. New England 
2. Middle and Southern Colonies 
B. The Bible and the new nation 
1. Politics and leaders 
2. National life and thought 
II. A new philosophy of church and state 
A. The principle of religious freedom 
B. The Bible foundations of our nation 
1. Religion is basic in the life of a people 
2. The Christian faith makes the Ameri- 
can dream possible 
III. Conclusion: The Bible’s challenge to Ameri- 
can Christians 


I. The Bible and the founding fathers. 


A. The Bible and the Revolution.—Perhaps 
few people today are aware of the use of biblical 
interpretation by Christian leaders in fostering 
the Revolutionary War. However we may feel 
about it, ministers and laymen preached Bible 
doctrines of freedom and justice in battling British 
domination. This is most evident in New England. 
You can use Walzer’s material in Adult Student 
to make a strong case. 

If you obtained a copy of Protestantism in 
America,” you will find other excellent examples 
in chapter 4. Analyze the Bible texts used in the 
the election sermons, and note the messages taken 
from them. It was no accident that the first Massa- 
chusetts Convention was held in the church at 
Concord with a minister presiding. 

All this was not so evident in the Middle and 
Southern Colonies, in part because the Church of 
England was established as the official church in 
six of them, and largely under Tory control. 

Yet even here a large number of religious 
leaders gave strong support to the colonist cause. 
Many a minister preached his farewell sermon, 
then invited the men of his congregation to join 
him in the Continental Army. Even today you 
may stand in the courtyard of old Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Virginia, on the very spot where 
Washington gathered his friends and neighbors 
after service to discuss the crisis in Massachusetts. 
Visitors may sit in the pew of St. John’s Church 
in Richmond, Virginia, where tradition says Pat- 
rick Henry sat, before he rose to give his famous 
revolutionary call to arms, “Give me liberty or 
give me death!” The state buildings were closed 
to such meetings, but churches were not. Here, 
too, Bible doctrines of freedom supported men in 
their struggle. 

B. The Bible and the new nation—Much more 
significant for our country’s future was the in- 
fluence of the Bible in the birth of the United 


2 Protestantism in America, by Jerald C. Brauer; Westminster 
Press, 1953. 
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States. The Bible was close to the purposes of 
the political leaders of the developing nation. 
Note the several illustrations Walzer gives. 

The religious service at Washington’s Inaugu- 
ral, the original plans for a national church build- 
ing, the presidential Thanksgiving proclamation; 
these are a few of the innumerable indications of 
the importance of the Bible in the faith of Ameri- 
can leaders. 

Charles Thomson and his Bible are typical. 
Thomson was a political leader and the secretary 
of the Continental Congress, whose last official 
act was to notify Washington of his election as 
president. But he was also a teacher and Bible 
scholar who then retired to make the first English 
translation of the entire Greek version of the Old 
Testament, along with the New, into English. He 
did his work so well that it has been republished 
in England. Walzer refers to Jefferson’s great 
interest in the Gospels and his “harmony” of 
selected parallels from them which has been re- 
published several times. 

Also typical is the classic story of Benjamin 
Franklin who helped the Constitutional Conven- 
tion past a serious crisis of disagreement by quot- 
ing the Scripture passage from Psalms 127:1, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” 

It was equally true that the common citizens of 
the new nation held the Bible in reverence. Again 
note Walzer’s examples: the first Bibles printed 
in America at this time, the beginning and rapid 
growth of societies for the publication and distri- 
bution of Bibles in the early 1800’s, religious re- 
quirements for state and local officeholders, and 
so on. An extremely important factor in the extent 
of popular spread of Bible teaching was the Great 
Awakening of religion in America. The great 
revivals spurred not only Bible societies and mis- 
sion enterprises, but a great number of schools 
and colleges which had a religious and biblical 
emphasis. William Tennent, Presbyterian min- 
ister, was one of many to organize schools in their 
own yards for the education of ministers and 
laymen, which thus came to be called “log col- 
leges.” Tennent’s Log College became Princeton 
University. 


II. A new philosophy of church and state. 


If the Bible was so important to our founding 
fathers and first citizens, then why did they not 
at least mention it in the Constitution, and why 
did it come to be “outlawed” from public educa- 
tion? 

A. The principle of religious freedom, of course, 
is the answer. Both their bitter experiences of 
religious persecution in Europe, and hard lessons 
learned in America, taught the colonists that if 
one religious group is given official support, the 
others are automatically deprived of the right to 
worship God and express their belief in their 
own way. 
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One of the most insistent spokesmen for re- 
ligious freedom was Roger Williams, who, with 
Anne Hutchinson and others, founded Rhode Is- 
land as a haven of liberty from Massachusetts 
restrictions. Williams was exiled from Massachu- 
setts because he insisted that the magistrates had 
power to regulate men’s external acts, but not 
their worship, their consciences, or their beliefs. 

As Walzer says, the smaller denominations 
who had suffered most from religious persecution 
understood best the precious worth of freedom. 
In three New England colonies at the end of the 
Revolution the Congregational Church alone was 
officially recognized and approved by the govern- 
ment. Citizens of all other groups paid taxes to 
support it. In six Middle and Southern Colonies 
the Anglican Church held this position of official 
monopoly. Had it not been for the struggle of the 
“unapproved” sects, we might still have in 
America the monopoly of a single church, with 
attendance and support compelled by law. 

The Quakers in Pennsylvania passed in 1682 
the “Great Law” which said that no one should 
“at any time be compelled to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship . . . contrary to his, or to 
her, mind.” New York finally came to the position 
of religious toleration after such experiences as 
they had with Francis Makemie, pioneer of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, who was jailed 
for preaching to Presbyterians. As Walzer points 
out, both the Great Revivals and rational religion 
tended to cut across denominational or state- 
church lines. 


A major battle for the abolition of “established” 
churches in America took place in Virginia, led 
by the Baptists and closely seconded by the 
Presbyterians and others. An important factor in 
the intense debate was the support of Jefferson, 
and of James Madison who wrote. “Religion, or 
the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force and violence. 
The religion, then, of every man, must be left to 
the conviction and conscience of every man, and 
it is the right of every man to exercise it as 
these may dictate.” The Virginia law of 1785 
which provided complete religious freedom, and 
separation of church and state, was followed, as 
Walzer notes, by the new Constitution, and 
eventually by similar laws in the other states. 

B. This is not to say that the founding fathers 
considered religion unessential. They would not 
have approved the small boy’s version of the Four 
Freedoms, “freedom from want, freedom from 
religion.” 

On the contrary, they would have agreed with 
us that there are intangible, but very real biblical 
foundations of the American nation, which oper- 
ate equally today. 

In the first place, try to make clear to your 
class the basic principle that the religion of a 
people is the most important fact about them. 
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Our founding fathers were aware of the value of a 
knowledge of the Bible. Shown is a Bible used by George 
Washington. 


Walter Horton, one of America’s leading theolo- 
gians, has stated it very well. In the year that 
Hitler marched into Poland, Horton published a 
book entitled Can Christianity Save Civilization? 
In his introduction Horton said, ‘““We use the word 
[civilization] to designate both the means by which 
and the ends for which any literate culture-group 
carries on its common life—but with primary 
emphasis on the ends and only secondary empha- 
sis on the means.” ? The real religion of Hitler, 
and so the ends he pursued, was based on force, 
domination, and power. We can describe Nazism 
best in these terms. 

On the other hand, what are the ends of a 
democratic America? Our ideal of democracy puts 
first not power but equality and justice for all 
men, each man sharing responsibilities for the 
whole. The real religion of democracy is a faith 
in men who are our brothers because they are 
children of God. Money, efficiency, machines, pro- 
duction, are important in America not in them- 
selves, but only as tools to make a better life for 
all people. We really want not richer people, but 
better people. 

If we lose this foundation which we get from 
the Bible, faith in individual men as children of 
God, then democracy is doomed. In fact, even our 
imperfect form of democracy will already have 
ceased to exist. 


3 From Walter Marshall Horton, Can Christianity Save Civili- 
zation? Harper and Brothers, 1940 (out of print). 
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Further questions for discussion might be: (1) 
Why might it be desirable for our school children 
to be taught some objective facts about the dif- 
ferent religious groups in our country, without 
indoctrination? (2) What are the principles of 
our religious faith underlying our democracy in 
which all Americans would agree? 

III. Conclusion.—Close by summarizing your 
presentation briefly. American consciences must 
be free to differ. Neither can we give up the com- 
mon religious faith which binds us together. Cli- 
max your argument by quoting the famous 
sentence from the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” This democratic ideal must be sup- 
ported by the religious faith stated by Jesus in the 
Great Commandment. Read Mark 12: 28-31. 
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by OLIVER H. BIMSON * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” Additional guidance for the leader is 
given in “Discuss It” on page 48. 


Begin each lesson period by directing the at- 
tention of the class to the aim of the entire unit 
of seven sessions: “To lead men and women to 
see how the Bible has played a part in the develop- 
ment of American life and to see how its influence 
can be continued.” 

It was suggested last week that all members of 
the class should be urged to read the lesson as 
given by Walzer in Adult Student. Re-emphasize 
the importance of such preparation. 

Call,on the committee which was appointed 
last week to make its report. Some of the methods 
used in making the report could be: (1) Have 
each member of the committee review some part 
of the lesson material. (2) Use a blackboard or 
chart to illustrate the main points brought out 
by Walzer. (3) The committee might assign the 
daily Scripture readings to various members of 
the class to be read before the class. (4) The 
chairman of the committee might summarize the 
committee report. 

The report of the committee plus the contribu- 
tions of the teacher should reveal the following 
sources of information: (1) the Bible for the 
daily Scripture readings; (2) a good, readable 
American history book for reference to the con- 
ventions and congresses held in connection with 
the beginnings of our country; (3) a history of 
American education to see how the Bible has 
affected our schools; (4) current educational 


1Dr. Bimson is dean of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
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magazines such as the N.E.A. Journal, reports of 
the Educational Policies Commission and of the 
American Council on Education. 

The above-named source materials having been 
examined, the following facts should become evi- 
dent: (1) The policy of separation of church 
and state has been a dominating force since 
colonial times. (2) The source of the political 
theories of the New England preachers was the 
Bible. (3) Politicians were usually dominated by 
their own interpretations of the Bible. 

The same techniques of group action in the 
conduct of the class need not be repeated each 
week; a variety of good methods for securing group 
participation should be used. Let us suggest the 
question-and-answer method here. The teacher 
probably met previously with the committee 
which was to make the preliminary report of the 
lesson, and the question period should preferably 
be directed by this committee through its chair- 
man. 

It will be of interest and value to ask class 
members to describe their experience with the 
following religious activities, either from personal 
participation or as a result of reports from older 
members of their families or their communities: 
(1) Bible reading in the schools, (2) use of the 
Bible in politics and community gatherings, (3) 
the rise and growth of religious denominations. 

Turn now to the questions for discussion as 
given in Adult Student. Encourage free participa- 
tion in reporting and debate on the part of all class 
members. Ask the chairman of the committee to 
summarize the discussions of the class period. 
The alert teacher should see that pertinent points 
are not overlooked. 

Plan for the next lesson. It deals with the Bible 
in frontier life. Appoint or elect a committee to 
present the basic points of the lesson around 
which group activity will take place. The teacher 
might suggest the following source materials: (1) 
the Bible, (2) a readable American history, (3) 
an abridged history of Methodism, (4) one or 
more good stories of pioneer days, such as Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s A Lantern in Her Hand, The 
Rim of the Prairie, or A White Bird Flying. 

Appoint a committee to present the basic in- 
formational material for next week’s lesson. 


+ 7 7 
Audio-Visuals 


Have you ever wondered how to find informa- 
tion about suitable audio-visual resources? 

Forecast is your answer. It describes briefly 
some audio-visual materials recommended for 
use with the lessons of the current quarter. 

Published quarterly, Forecast is mailed to your 
pastor, church-school superintendent, and litera- 
ture secretary. Borrow a copy, or order it free 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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p___the Leader in Aetion 


July ll: The Bible in Frontier Life 





by JOHN L. CHEEK 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In this lesson our purpose is to discuss the place 
of the Bible in-the lives of pioneer men and women 
on the early American frontier. 

Brauer, Protestantism in America, has some 
interesting background material, especially in 
chapters six through nine. 


OPENING THE LESSON 


Explain the topic for today. Point out that at the 
time of the American Revolution practically all 
the country west of the Appalachian Mountains 
was forest and wilderness. This is a crucial 
part of America’s religious history. If the 
churches had not carried the Bible to the frontier 
as settlers moved west, how much of America 
today would be won to Christianity? The 
churches which were most successful on the 
frontier have become the leading Protestant 
churches of America. 


How To ORGANIZE THE LESSON 


You can adapt the following outline to fit your 
presentation: 
I. Background introduction 
A. The westward movement 
B. Life on the frontier 
II. Church leadership and the Bible on the 
frontier 
A. The successful churches 
B. The Bible gospel 
1. Bible preaching 
2. Bible interpretation 
3. The camp meeting 
C. The Bible and education 
D. Church discipline 
E. Frontier experiments 
III. The fruits of America’s frontier religion 
A. Effectiveness 
B. Limitations we have inherited 
IV. Conclusion: New frontiers 


I. Background introduction. 


A. Thousands of wagons moved westward in 
the early years of the new nation. The trek started 
ina postwar (Revolution) depression, and chiefly 


The gospel was taken to the frontiers 
of our country by the circuit riders. 


through Cumberland Gap to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. But other routes through western Penn- 
sylvania and upstate New York led increasing 
numbers into Ohio and points west. The greatest 
surge began about 1808. Thirteen years later there 
were ten new states west of the Alleghenies. And 
still America’s frontier continued to move west. 

The frontier promised a better life for the job- 
less—adventure, or escape, or a fresh start for 
others. Yet it was a bitterly hard life that called 
forth the qualities of independence and self-reli- 
ance on which Americans still pride themselves. 
Hospitality and neighborly co-operation were like- 
wise necessities. The advance guard was the 
woodman’s family with no forest neighbor near 
enough to be of any help against the awful loneli- 
ness, the terror of Indians, wild animals, starva- 
tion, or sickness. The tensions of the continuing 
struggle for survival produced a people of strong 
emotions, who worked hard and played with 
abandon, who swore and drank the same way. 

After the woodsmen came the scattered farm- 
ers, and then the frontier villagers. Still the hard 
life left little time or energy for education, “cul- 
ture,” or a disciplined community. 











































II. Church leadership on the frontier. 


A. The successful churches.—Emphasize the 
tremendous challenge the frontier posed for the 
churches. The way they met it would determine 
whether the future America would be prevailingly 
Christian; and whether the respective churches 






“The Circuit Rider,’ by Frederic Chapman. No. 31 in Intermediate 
Closely Graded Worship Pictures. 
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would earn a place of leadership in the nation. 

The Anglican was the official church in the 
majority of colonies at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Handicapped in other ways, it did not adapt 
itself successfully to frontier needs, and lost its 
place of leadership. The Congregational (New 
England) Churches was one of the strongest 
colonial groups. It worked devotedly on the 
frontier in co-operation with the Presbyterians. 
They sent only well-trained ministers to frontier 
churches. The number of educated ministers, 
however, was hopelessly inadequate; and there 
were enough to serve, as a rule, only larger towns. 
These two therefore became smaller churches as 
America grew. . 

The most successful churches on the frontier 
were two small and little-respected denomina- 
tions, the Methodists and the Baptists, who were 
known for their work with the lower classes. As 
a result of this success, they are the two largest 
Protestant denominations in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Baptists had no shortage of ministers 
for, in each community, they ordained able laymen 
who supported themselves weekdays by their 
farms. Their simple gospel and democratic organ- 
ization had appeal. 

The Methodists preached a democratic gospel 
offering God’s free salvation for every man; and 
they had an efficient system managed by Asbury 
and other devoted leaders. Above all, they had the 
circuit rider. He was ordinarily young and, for 
at least the first years, unmarried. He preached 
at perhaps fifteen, twenty, or more points. Exist- 
ing on donated food and lodging and a few dollars 
a year for ferry tolls and horseshoes, carrying his 
Bible, hymnbook, and Discipline in his saddlebags, 
often arriving at a clearing before the new settler 
had unpacked his wagon, the circuit rider brought 
the Bible gospel to the frontier. 

A saloon or store might offer his first oppor- 
tunity to preach. Peter Cartwright (see Walzer) 
told of being asked to dance by a sociable young 
lady at an evening festivity at one frontier town. 
Holding her firmly by the hand as they stood in 
the middle of the dance floor, he began to pray. 
She struggled to free herself, but before the 
prayer was finished she was lying prostrate cry- 
ing for God’s forgiveness. By the end of the meet- 
ing there were a number of conversions, and a 
new Methodist church was started. 

The circuit rider organized at least a class which 
met weekly with a layman as class leader, using 
Wesley’s system; and this commonly led to the 
organization of a church. A church might begin 
with only six or eight members, meeting in a home 
or other convenient place. The first church build- 
ing was usually of unhewn logs; as the church 
grew, this was replaced with one of hewn logs, 
finally by a frame building. 

B. The Bible gospel—(1) The central gospel 
preached was based on a few Bible passages. See 
the daily Bible readings, especially July 5 (need 
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for spiritual rebirth or conversion), July 6 and 
7 (simply accept on faith the forgiving love of 
God in Christ). This simple gospel was given in 
vivid, informal frontier language. It carried a 
strongly emotional appeal well calculated to reach 
the lusty, uninhibited frontiersman, and to meet 
his emotional needs. 

The Bible-centered preaching is shown in the 
records of some early nineteenth-century Method- 
ist circuit riders. Characteristically they listed 
their sermons not by titles, but solely by texts 
used. A study of the lists shows a striking variety 
of texts and a broad coverage of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

2. The circuit riders’ sermons explained the 
Bible in quite literal fashion. As a Michigan 
preacher, James Gilruth, put it, all revelation 
must be taken in this way, “for we possess no 
means by which these things can be farther in- 
vestigated.” A typical sermon of James McGready, 
a famous Presbyterian preacher, described in 
vivid detail how his hearers who refused to re- 
pent would be dragged by the fiends of hell into 
the eternal boiling waves. Through the blazing 
flames he sees up yonder in purest heaven the 
shining faces of his loved ones from whom he is 
separated forever. 

Include Walzer’s picture of the typically Bible- 
centered patterns of the Disciples founded by 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell on the frontier. 

3. The plain, direct preaching of a simple 
gospel was aimed at an intense emotional re- 
sponse, as Walzer points out. This revival preach- 
ing became most effectively developed in the 
periodic camp meeting with the mass influence of 
hundreds or thousands and the sustained inten- 
sity of a period of several days or more. 

C. The Bible and education—We have men- 
tioned the educational interest of the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, whose ministers 
often served also as teachers. They founded 
numerous schools and colleges where the Bible 
and religious instruction were a central concern. 
So did the Methodist and other churches. 

Probably of more immediate and widespread 
importance for the early frontier was the educa- 
tional program carried out in the regular work of 
the church. 

The Methodist preacher might be untrained, but 
sustained efforts were made to train him and his 
church members at the same time. The Methodist 
Book Concern sought, as an Ohio Conference res- 
olution put it, to diffuse “useful knowledge and 
scriptural holiness through the land.” Organized 
in 1789, it published 114,000 books and tracts dur- 
ing the first nine years. Presiding elders (district 
superintendents) were required to distribute 
books through their traveling preachers, who in 
turn left books for sale with a layman in each local 
society or preaching appointment. 

The accounts of Benjamin Lakin, a frontier 
preacher, show that he sold over four hundred of 
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Wesley’s hymnbooks and over five hundred Meth- 
odist Disciplines, as well as a large number of 
New Testaments, on just six of the appointments 
on his circuit in 1814. These three books appear 
most often on the preacher’s records. Sold also 
were many volumes of Wesley’s writings, Sunday- 
school literature, theology, religious biography 
and fiction, devotional volumes, lives of Jesus, and 
others. There were numerous subscribers to The 
Methodist Magazine and other religious journals. 
This biblical and religious reading had a tremen- 
dous impact on the frontier. 

Alexander Campbell sought Bible-centered 
living for his new Disciples of Christ by publishing 
on his own printing press a more clear and modern 
translation of the New Testament. It went through 
a number of editions, and was widely used by 
his Disciple followers and others. 

D. Church discipline over community life and 
morals.—The conversions of a revival or camp 
meeting often produced a miraculous change in 
a wild frontier community. The church also was 
an instrument for maintaining decency and order. 
In disputes many churches attempted to follow 
the rule of Matthew 18:15-17. First, the offended 
and offending brothers were brought together; if 
that failed, two or three witnesses went along. If 
necessary the matter was brought before the 
church, or help was even asked of neighboring 
churches. 

Early church records show the week-to-week 
oversight of the conduct of church members, as 
well as of ministers. It was largely biblical stand- 
ards that were enforced. Church committees con- 
ducted careful investigations for church trials on 
such charges as adultery or immorality, lying, 
harmful gossip, “drinking too much,” fighting or 
rough language, “deceiving and defrauding in the 
swapping of horses” or other dishonest business 
dealings, disorderly conduct, “pilfering a pair of 
gloves and falsities when charged with it,” gam- 
bling, horse racing, business misunderstandings, 
even trouble between parents and children. 

The biblical authority behind the discipline was 
indicated in the Elkhorn Baptist Church, Ken- 
tucky, whose minutes for 1801 recorded charges 
of drunkenness and fighting brought against a 
certain Brother Peters, and closed with “Query: 
have we any scripture authority for citing a 
publick transgressor before the church whether 
he repents or not?” 

E. Frontier experiments.—Walzer refers to the 
numerous Christian groups who established co- 
operative Christian communities under one form 
or another. Members pooled their money and re- 
sources on joining the group, and owned every- 
thing in common. A variety of motives operated. 
For many, such co-operation was an economic 
necessity to provide farm and other equipment in 
their new frontier settlement. 

Those co-operative communities with primarily 
religious aims were most successful. Their re- 


ligious faith motivated the very high degree of 
unselfish co-operation required in such a com- 
munity. Many religious groups, such as the 
Shakers, built their community as a place where 
they could freely practice their biblical ideals of 
the Christian life away from worldly evils. 

A great many believed they were going back to 
the original form of Christianity. Their pattern 
was Acts 2: 44-46 and 4:32-37, which describe the 
early Christians as sharing all goods in common. 
They were drawn by a noble idealism; they were 
building little Christian communities in which 
the kingdom of God would actually come on 
earth. None of these was permanent though some 
lasted a century or more. Changes in American 
economic life brought some to an end, internal 
dissension others. But they made an important 
contribution to American Christianity, fostering 
our modern ideal that the Christian faith must be 
expressed in all of life. 

You should point out that these communistic 
groups were quite different from Russian com- 
munism. Because of this, some scholars refer to 
them today as “communitarian” experiments. If 
time permits, you could have reports on such 
groups as the Shakers, or the Oneida perfection- 
ists under John Humphrey Noyes, who extended 
the communism to marriage. See, for example, 
“communistic settlements, religious’ in Ferm, 
Encyclopedia of Religion, in your library. 


Ill. The fruits of America’s frontier religion. 


A. Effectiveness—(1) The Bible gospel 
preached thus on the frontier brought to it a new 
way of life. (2) It made possible a Christian na- 
tion. What was once the frontier is now our U.S.A. 
The simple, emotional appeal was good because it 
was so effective, in fact was the only possible ap- 
proach to the frontiersman. 

B. Limitations we have inherited.—There was 
real danger, more serious for those who follow 
frontier methods today, that emotion might crowd 
out other sides of the religious life. The whole 
person must accept Christ, one’s mind and char- 
acter as well as his feelings. Oversimplification 
of the gospel also produced a fixed attitude which 
made it harder for us to change our sights to meet 
new problems and changing frontiers. 


IV. How to Close. 


Show that we have new and different frontiers 
today. One is war, which we believe can be solved 
only by an application of the Christian faith 
toward international brotherhood. Another is the 
world of business and economic problems where 
we must struggle in the spirit of frontier circuit 
riders against hunger and poverty on a world 
scale. There is a real danger that we become, like 
some of the colonial churches, “comfortable, mid- 
dle-class denominations,” and fail to meet the 
frontier needs of the lower classes and the less 
privileged even in America. 
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Closing prayer: O God our Father, help us to 
have the pioneer spirit of our American fore- 
fathers. Help us, like them, to be awake to spirit- 
ual needs on the new frontiers. May we preach 
the Bible’s message as effectively for our day as 
they did for theirs. Amen. 
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by OLIVER H. BIMSON 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The teacher might open this class session by 
reviewing briefly the two previous lessons in the 
series, “The Bible in the Colonial Period” and 
“The Bible in Building the Nation.” Then intro- 
duce the committee which was appointed last 
week to present the basic informational material 
for today’s consideration. It is recommended that 
the planning committee and the teacher have a 
session during the week. This will help give the 
lesson definite purpose, and the total session will 
be directed toward this aim. 

A review of the Bible references for this week 
will show the tendencies of religious and political 
leaders to select certain verses from the Bible in 
support of their own point of view. It will be 
found that almost any kind of social action can be 
justified by Bible references if read out of context. 

Some members of the class may be among the 
pioneers of the community and it is certain that 
the parents and grandparents can be so classified. 
Give opportunity for personal testimony relating 
to such social activities as (1) protracted meet- 
ings, (2) class meetings, (3) camp meetings, 


(4) religious debates, (5) the circuit rider visits, 
(6) forms of baptism. 

The committee should be prepared to show the 
following developments: (1) religious services 
in pioneer communities, (2) beginnings of new 
sects and denominations, (4) distribution of Bible 
tracts and other religious literature. 

This lesson affords an excellent opportunity 
for dramatization of one or more episodes in 
frontier life. I have found that adults become en- 
thusiastic about dramatization when they are 
given a chance to participate under capable direc- 
tion. Certain events lend themselves to drama- 
tization. Assign the role of actual historical char- 
acters to different members and let a group plan 
and execute an actual experience, (1) the preach- 
ing of James Axley, (2) a revival meeting, (3) a 
visit of the circuit rider, (4) a theological debate 
with decision rendered, (5) testimony of an actual 
conversion. 

Through the guidance of the committee and the 
teacher the following should be among the con- 
clusions of the session: (1) The Bible has always 
been found among the books owned by a pioneer 
family whether the number of books be large or 
small. (2) Regardless of different interpretations 
the Bible provided a strong source of reference 
for action and belief among the pioneers. (3) The 
Bible itself can bring about conversion. 

Now it is time to plan the lesson for July 18. 
The subject is “Rediscovery of the Lost Word.” 
This lesson provides an excellent opportunity for 
a consideration of how to read the Bible. Above 
all, the point should not be missed that Bible “criti- 
cism” does not mean finding fault with the Bible, 
but rather a careful evaluation of what the Scrip- 
tures really mean. Be sure to ask the members 
to bring to class next time as many different trans- 
lations of the Bible as they can find. Appoint your 
discussion committee for next week. 


July 18: Rediscovery of the Lost Word 
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This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


REDISCOVERY OF THE Lost Worp 


A thrilling part of the story of the Bible in 
the church in America is the new light thrown 
on Scripture by the modern discoveries of schol- 
crs. In this lesson you will try to show how re- 
search has helped make the Bible a truly living 
book for people today. To the extent we share 
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these discoveries, we can understand the messages 
of the Bible writers far more clearly than could 
our American forefathers. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


You may want to develop further some illustra- 
tions of the meaning of passages illuminated by 
modern biblical scholarship. Such books as 
E. J. Goodspeed, The Story of the Bible (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), and Alice Parmelee, 
Guidebook to the Bible (Harper), have short 
chapters on the background and message of the 
various books. The volumes of The Interpreter’s 
Bible (Abingdon Press) which have been pub- 
lished (1, 2, 7, 8, 9,10) are excellent. The Abing- 
don Commentary (Abingdon Press) is recognized 
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as the best one-volume Bible commentary.! 


How To BEGIN 


Ask a member of your class to read aloud a 
Scripture passage from the King James Version 
which is obscure in that version. Psalms 119: 
147-148 would be a good one or Philemon 7-8. 
Ask what it means. It will be an unusual student 
who can give a good explanation. Then have the 
same verse read in the Revised Standard Version. 
Comment that this is just one example of how 
modern scholarship has helped make the message 
of the Bible clear. Today we discuss some of the 
ways Bible study unfolds for us the true spirit 
and teachings of the Bible. 


How To ORGANIZE THE LESSON 


I. The traditional view: definition, value, and 
disadvantages 
II. The modern approach to the Bible in America 
A. Different kinds of Bible research 
1. Textual criticism: the wording of the 
Bible 
2. Studies of the original languages 
3. Historical criticism 
a. Archaeology and history 
b. Purpose and message 
B. How we may use the new knowledge 
C. Values of the new approach 


I. The traditional view. 


Trace the important points Walzer makes in his 
Adult Student discussion of the traditional view 
which was widespread in America before the de- 


1 Books in this list are available from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 


velopment of our modern biblical scholarship. 

A. Definition.—It was the view that the Bible 
contained no errors or discrepancies, every book 
and verse being of equal authority and equal 
value. 

B. Values.—It gave people living a precarious 
frontier life a kind of certainty that met their 
need. A few choice passages were the ones com- 
monly used. 

C. Disadvantages.—(1) It tended to set the 
Bible up as textbook of science and so posed a 
false dilemma: either reject science or reject the 
Bible. (2) Looking at the Bible as a literal au- 
thority led many Americans to accept outmoded 
customs from the Bible, such as a subordinate 
position for women in the church, observing the 
Seventh Day instead of Sunday, or the vegetarian- 
ism of Daniel 1. (3) It caused many to disregard 
the different ethical levels in the Bible, as ac- 
cepting the Old Testament story of the annihila- 
tion of a captive town, instead of judging such 
behavior in the light of Jesus’ teaching in Matthew 
5:21-22. Many traditionalists defend war and 
vengeance as Christian acts because they are 
found in the Old Testament. (4) It opens the door 
to irresponsible interpretation which can prove 
anything by the Bible, so ends in proving nothing. 


II. The modern approach to the Bible. 


Christian scholars today come to the Bible not 
trying to find in it what we want it to say, but 
honestly seeking to discover what it actually says. 
Note Walzer’s picture of how this developed. 

A. Different kinds of Bible research.—Try to 
dramatize for your class the values of each of 
these kinds of study. Stress the real meaning of 


Archaeology has recovered a wealth of information about Bible times. Shown are the excavations of ancient 
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“criticism” as Walzer explains it; not destruction, 
but study and appreciation. 

1. Textual criticism is the study which attempts 
to discover the original text or wording of each 
passage of the Bible. Have one of your class 
members read Mark 16:17-18 from the King 
James Version. These verses have inspired the 
notorious snake cults of the Southwest. Then ask 
another to look up these verses in the Revised 
Standard Version. Of course they are not there. 
Most Christians are glad to know that the original 
copy of Mark did not credit these words to Jesus. 
Verses 9-20 are lacking in the oldest and best 
manuscripts. 

You will want to describe briefly the work of 
the textual critic. First of all is the continuing 
adventure of the discovery of old manuscripts, 
which for the New Testament now number about 
4,500. One of the greatest of manuscript discover- 
ers was the nineteenth-century Tischendorf, 
whose greatest adventure was the finding of a 
part of a priceless copy of the Bible made in the 
fourth century (Sinaiticus) in a wastebasket at 
the convent at Mount Sinai. 

A major discovery of the twentieth century is 
the Chester Beatty manuscript of the Bible, writ- 
ten about the beginning of the third century a.p. 
on papyrus, the Egyptian paper. This takes our 
knowledge of the New Testament text back al- 
most a thousand years earlier than the manu- 
scripts on which the King James Version was 
based! 

A recent discovery of major import was the 
scroll of Isaiah found in 1947 by shepherds in a 
cave near the Dead Sea. Written perhaps in the 
second century B.C., this is a thousand years older 
than the earliest Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
Testament previously known. It corrects the later 
copies at some points, but in the main it strength- 
ens our confidence in the general accuracy of our 
Hebrew manuscripts. 

Textual criticism is of course more than the 
discovery of manuscripts and the science of dating 
them. It must go on to compare the various word- 
ings or “readings” for each passage, and attempt 
to decide which of the variations is most likely 
the one written by the original author. 

You might give one or two illustrations of how 
textual critics have increased our understanding 
of the Bible. A good example is Romans 8:28. 
Have this read in the King James Version. 
Thoughtful Christians find it hard to believe that 
all things work for good if we love God. We now 
know that Paul did not say that. An important 
word, “God,” was accidentally left out of his state- 
ment by an early copyist. Read and comment on 
this verse in the Revised Standard Version, which 
is a wonderful statement of our Christian faith. 

2. Studies of the original languages, or “linguis- 
tic” studies, though less publicized, have con- 
tributed greatly to our understanding of the 
Bible. A good example is in Hebrews 11:1, where 
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the word usually translated “assurance” has been 
found in Egyptian documents of New Testament 
times, referring to a deed to property. See how 
much stronger the statement becomes when we 
read it this way, that faith is our “title-deed,” our 
guarantee, of our spiritual hopes. 

3. Historical criticism is the study of the his- 
torical background, the “life and times” of the 
writer of each biblical book. This and the next 
type make up the “higher criticism” which Walzer 
describes. You should probably stress in class his 
definitions of “lower” (textual) and “higher” 
criticism because these words are so widely used, 
and so commonly misunderstood. Go on to ex- 
plain, however, that because these terms are mis- 
leading, scholars today try to substitute more 
descriptive titles. 

a) Archaeology has recovered the remains of, 
and a wealth of information about, the peoples of 
Bible days. We can sit on a stone bench inside a 
city gate where undoubtedly Samuel judged 
Israel. We can view the remains of the beautiful 
homes and ivory beds of the wealthy in Samaria 
through Amos’ eyes, and so better understand 
the extremes of wealth and poverty which he 
condemned (Amos 5:11; 6:4). Jesus’ parable of 
the lost coin (Luke 15) takes on meaning as we 
realize the housewife had a dirt floor and might 
have to sweep away many layers to get down to 
the coin. The Bible becomes for us the record 
of living people, and so has fresh vitality for us. 

When the findings of archaeologists are used 
in a reconstruction of the history of Bible times, 
it becomes possible to discover the purpose and 
message of the various biblical books. 

b) Purpose and message of each writer.—It 
will be seen in these examples that literary criti- 
cism does more than analyze the style of a writer. 
Walzer refers to the two or more writers of Isaiah. 
In such a case the style, historical background, 
and other facts help determine the extent of one 
author’s writing. Scholars look for all that can be 
discovered about the author and his purpose. 
When, where, for whom, and why did he write? 
What was his message as his first readers under- 
stood it? 

The Book of Daniel is a further illustration. 
You could point out that historical study and 
literary criticism have shown us that a hated 
Syrian king to the north, Antiochus IV, was in 
168 B.c. trying to stamp out the entire Jewish 
faith. The author of Daniel traced Jewish history 
in allegorical figures to encourage his people to 
stand true to the faith no matter what the cost. 
God would soon deliver them. The courage of 
the faithful Jews in that crisis is pictured in 
1 Maccabees, and in Hebrews 11:32-38. So we 
see that Daniel is not a prediction of the approach- 
ing end of the world in the twentieth century, 
but an eternal message of God’s help and provi- 
dence in times of persecution and difficulty. 

B. How we may use the new knowledge.— 
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Scholars have given us some principles to guide 
us: 

1. Study one book or one piece of writing as a 
unit. 

2. A beginning student should take a book or 
section which speaks more simply and directly 
to us, as Acts, 1 Corinthians, the Gospels, or the 
Psalms. 

3. Use a good modern translation such as the 
Revised Standard Version or The Bible, an 
American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed (University of Chicago 
Press). 

4, Read a simple introduction to the book (see 
the suggestions above) which will summarize 
what scholars have contributed to its under- 
standing, especially its central purpose and mes- 
sage. 

5. Read the book itself for this central message, 
keeping in mind the situation for which it was 
written. 

6. We are then ready to ask, What is its message 
for us, as Christians? 

C. Values of the new approach to the Bible.— 
Summarize for your class these values as pre- 
sented by Walzer. You will want to emphasize 
especially: (1) Each part of the Bible has a dis- 
tinctive message which we do not want to miss. 
(2) It can strengthen our faith, with an assurance 
based on the most careful testing of scholarship, 
and the living experiences of men and women 
who speak to us through the Bible. 

Their testimony can be still further tested in 
our own lives. Proof-text authority can never give 
such strong assurance, for there are always other 
proof texts to assert another view. Compare the 
“Universalist” passages in the Bible reading for 
July 9, versus the “anti-Universalist” passages for 
July 8. (3) Since scholarship has disproved the 
dogma of verbal infallibility, Christians need not 
accept as final authority the earlier and often 
cruder experiences and practices, such as a venge- 
ful spirit of Psalms 137, or the belief that God 
defended Abraham in a lie (Genesis 12:10-17). 
Rather we see the Bible as a thousand-year drama 
of a growing revelation of God, which came to 
“fulfillment” in Jesus (Matthew 5:17-48). 

In addition to the questions suggested by 
Walzer, you might well raise this practical ques- 
tion: What ought we to do to improve our under- 
standing of the Bible? 

You might talk with your minister about adding 
some good books on the Bible to a church library, 
or purchasing one or more books for a co-opera- 
tive Bible-reading project among interested mem- 
bers. (See books suggested above.) 

Some other practical suggestions may come from 
the class. 


CLOSING THE LESSON 


Read Luke 2:52 in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion or Goodspeed’s translation, and suggest this 


as a good motto for us to follow in our use of the 
Bible. As we grow older, we should grow in our 
Christian understanding, and so in our Christian 


life. 


he Group in Action 








by OLIVER H. BIMSON 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Since in most of the adult classes all members 
will be laymen, it is important that this lesson 
be approached with care and deliberation. The 
teacher or some other well-qualified member of 
the class might well set the stage for the. les- 
son by emphasizing the following considerations: 
(1) The reading of the Bible should be accom- 
panied by a profound devotional attitude on the 
part of the reader. (2) A concordance or other 
form of reliable reference should be used if one 
hopes to enlarge his understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. (3) Maintaining an open mind does not 
mean that one cannot have convictions, but 
rather that he may at all times recognize the 
value of another person’s convictions as well. 

The committee might well collect the copies of 
the different Bible translations that have been 
brought to class by the members. Provide a rack 
or table on which these may be displayed. Ask 
a member of the committee to read from the 
frontispiece of each translation the statement as 
to its origin and specific purpose. One desirable 
result of this might be a recognition of the fact 
that the Bible tells its story in many different 
ways. Scholars have attempted not to show differ- 
ences in scriptural forms but rather to discover 
more significant meanings through search and 
translation of many and varied sources. 

A group of members may be asked to seat 
themselves around a table at the front of the 
room. Select a familiar passage, such as Matthew 
5:43-48, and ask different members of the group 
to read this passage as it appears in the different 
translations. After a discussion of the meaning 
of this passage as revealed in the various trans- 
lations, turn to Luke 2:14 and study its meaning 
as revealed in the different statements. 

This sets the stage for a consideration of the 
problem of “criticism” of the Scriptures. Studies 
in modern scholarship have concerned two aspects 
of biblical knowledge: (1) the actual text itself, 
the words and punctuation, and (2) authorship, 
date, and factors leading to the writing of the 
various books of the Bible. Since this lesson is 
being handled for the most part by “lay” or “non- 
professional” Bible readers it will be very help- 
ful for the committee to have at hand one of the 
very useable volumes on how to read the Bible. 
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The class discussion should reveal the follow- 
ing facts: (1) The extreme traditional point of 
view insisted that the Bible was infallible and 
literally inspired by God and contained no errors 
or discrepancies. According to this view, “Either 
you believe the Bible cover-to-cover or you do 
not believe it at all.” (2) The Reformation did not 
substitute an infallible Book for an _ infallible 
church. (3) Bibliolatry arose chiefly among dis- 
senters from the major European churches and 
finally flowered in America. (4) The traditional 
view gave the early pioneer a kind of certainty 
on the very precarious frontier. (5) The greatest 
contribution of the best scholars recognizes that 
biblical criticism is a preparation for a deeper 
appreciation of the Bible. 

The summary of this lesson should be given by 
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the best scholar and most broad-minded Christian 
in the class. Such a person will undoubtedly point 
out that the truth of the Bible can best be under- 
stood as a result of the study of the Scripture from 
the historical and critical point of view. As Walzer 
says in Adult Student, “The Bible has withstood 
the most rigid tests. We can be more certain 
than ever of the validity of the religious experi- 
ences of those who wrote its pages.” Men who had 
known God under most varied conditions speak 
to our confused world through the Bible, bringing 
a sure testimony of God’s love. 

Save time in the class session for a look at 
the next lesson, “The Bible and Modern Missions.” 
Again select a committee to prepare the plan of 
the lesson. This will be one of the most contro- 
versial and most interesting lessons in this series. 


in Modern Missions 


World Service Sunday 


p___The Leader in Action 


by JOHN L. CHEEK 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The 
Group in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


To THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this lesson is twofold. First, 
we will consider the Bible in the American for- 
eign-mission movement in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Second, we will want to see 
what the missionary message of the Bible is for 
America today. 

Each teacher of this lesson should read the 
article, “The Bible in Modern Missions,” page 6, 
as part of his preparation for teaching. 


How To BEGIN 


A brief introduction will help give the class 
a perspective for this study of modern missions. 
In a few sentences sketch for them some basic 
background facts: (1) “Foreign missions” is noth- 
ing new. We find in the New Testament that the 
apostles traveled outside Palestine preaching 
Jesus the Messiah. (2) Nothing shows more clear- 
ly the essence of Christianity than the mission 
spirit. (3) A large part of the first Christian work 
in America was missionary. “Home missions” 
have been carried on from the beginning, especial- 
ly among the Indians and on the frontier. 

4) American Protestant foreign missions be- 
gan early in the nineteenth century with the 
famous “haystack prayer meeting” dedication of 
the young Williams College students. This led 
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dramatically to a group sent to India, and the 
formation of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions in 1810, the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in 1814, and so on. 
English and European Protestant foreign missions 
began a century earlier. 


How To PRESENT THE LESSON 


You may want to vary the order, but the follow- 
ing outline covers the most important points. 


I. The Bible on the mission field 
A. Taking the Bible to the heathen 
1. The Bible and the early missionaries 
2. Bible societies 
3. The Bible and mission schools 
B. Enlarging goals of the missionary 
1. Not less of the Bible but more 
2. “Translating” the Bible into native 
terms 
3. Sharing the love of God through Christ 
II. The missionary imperative of the Bible 
A. The Old Testament 
1. Missionary passages 
2. Salvation for all peoples: Second Isaiah 
and Jonah 
B. The New Testament 
1. The example of Jesus 
2. The message of Jesus 


I. The Bible on the mission field. 


A. Taking the Bible to the heathen.—We have 
been studying the place of the Bible in the 
work of the American frontier, out of which in 
part the foreign-mission movement grew. As the 
frontier preachers conceived it their duty to take 
the Bible to the frontier people and help them 
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pattern their lives by it, so the foreign missionary 
felt impelled by the Great Commission (Matthew 
28: 19-20) to take the Bible to the heathen. Its mes- 
sage would speak for itself. So the great mission- 
ary pioneers around the world as a first task trans- 
lated the Bible into the native tongues. This was 
true of John Eliot among the Massachusetts 
Indians; Robert Morrison, first Protestant mis- 
sionary in China; Robert Moffatt, pioneer Scot- 
tish missionary to Africa; William Carey in India; 
and a host of others. 

The key place of the Bible in foreign missions 
is further indicated by the close relation between 
the development of the missionary movement, and 
the formation of Bible and tract societies. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, instituted in 
1804, grew out of the London Religious Tract 
Society. The latter was an influence leading to 
the organization of state and local Bible societies 
and the American Bible Society. 

Another force pushing toward the organization 
of Bible societies was the growing enthusiasm 
for foreign missions. A good illustration is found 
in the work of one of the moving spirits in the 
growth of American foreign missions, Samuel J. 
Mills, who at the same time took the lead in the 
formation of half a dozen or more state Bible 
societies. His personal contact with people of in- 
fluence and his speeches before key church 
groups prepared the way for the 1816 New York 
convention that organized the American Bible 
Society. He was also a key person in the organiza- 
tion of the first American foreign mission society, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in 1810; the United Foreign Missionary 
Society; and the African School. 

The American Bible Society soon took over a 
basic job of the missionaries, to provide editions 
of the Scriptures for native peoples in their own 
language. The Bible Society sought to place the 
Bible in the home of every American family with- 
out one, including native-language Bibles for im- 
migrants coming into the country, and Testaments 
for French Catholics in Louisiana. 

The American Bible Society also carried the 
Bible to the new Protestant world-wide mission. 
The spirit of the Bible societies is reflected in a de- 
cree in one Catholic diocese in Mexico (in report 
of American Bible Society for 1829), “Bible So- 
cieties were endeavoring to propagate the lamen- 
table sentiments of the Protestant sects; namely, 
that the only rule of faith is the Bible, interpreted 
by each one according to his own judgment.” 

This early philosophy of missions was that the 
prime task is to place the Scripture in the hands 
of the unconverted. 

B. Enlarging goals of the missionary. With a 
maturing mission program has come a far greater 
variety of missionary activities. Missionaries are 
not only preachers and teachers, they are doctors, 
hurses, agricultural experts, sanitation engineers. 
We are not so concerned with Western customs 








as to help the natives apply the spirit of Jesus to 
their life. We cannot stop with teaching them Bible 
phrases. We want them to make their total living 
as full an expression as possible of the Bible 
ideals. We mentioned schools in India; there are 
also over three hundred Christian hospitals and 
nearly a thousand dispensaries where people are 
helped to health in the name of Jesus. 

In much the same spirit is the notable work of 
Frank Laubach among illiterates, begun in des- 
peration to meet the demands of unresponsive 
Philippine villagers. Now it is a thrilling world- 
wide program. Laubach’s World Literacy News 
Letter contains compelling missionary material. 
Published through the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches, it may 
be obtained by writing to 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York ($1 a year). 

All this does not mean less emphasis on the 
Bible in the mission field, rather more. The 
Bible’s message is coming to penetrate the whole 
of people’s lives. 

The hard lesson of experience taught that it 
was necessary to help heathen converts to a genu- 
ine understanding of the Scriptures. Even trans- 
lation into native language requires interpreta- 
tion. As Walzer put it, the Bible itself had to be 
translated in terms of the native culture. 

Translators at work in India found a problem in 
the story of the prodigal son (Luke 15). A father 
who ordered a fatted calf killed, even for a re- 
pentant son, would horribly offend Hindu taste. 
The translators believed the central idea of Jesus, 
not the literal words, to be important; so they 
searched for the choicest possible food for a native 
feast. In their translation, the father ordered the 
servants to prepare a great dish of potted rice for 
the returned prodigal. 

Similar problems were faced by the translators 
in equatorial Africa who turned the phrase in 
Isaiah 1:18 about sins “white as snow” into the 
whiteness of the blossoms of a tree common in 
their region. The American missionary, John Eliot, 
found no word for “virgin” in the native Indian 
tongue in Massachusetts; and the “Ten Wise and 
Foolish Virgins” became the story of “The Ten 
Chaste Young Men” (Matthew 25:1-13). In the 
same manner, among the Eskimos the “Lamb” 
became the “Seal” of God. 

Missionaries see that even such translation is 
not enough. They no longer try to take our West- 
ern customs, our hymn tunes, church rules, and 
the rest, to non-Western lands. Rather they seek 
to share the love of God through Christ, that it 
may transform their culture. 


II. The missionary imperative of the Bible. 


A. Old Testament. Use Walzer’s article for a 
quick survey of some of the many passages of the 
Old Testament which have missionary implica- 
tions. Stress especially the universal spirit of some 
of the Psalms and of prophets such as Amos, 
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Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Isaiah 2:2-4 is another ex- 
cellent example. It pictures the ideal of universal 
justice and peace to come when “all the nations” 
worship the Lord and are taught to “walk in his 
paths.” 

You will want to emphasize most, however, the 
clearest missionary message of the Old Testa- 
ment. This is found in what we call Second Isaiah 
—Isaiah 40 through 55, and in the little Book of 
Jonah. 

Second Isaiah preached a message of spiritual 
insight, close to the spirit and message of Jesus. 
Written during the Babylonian Exile, it brought 
hope to a discouraged people. Written when men 
thought the “gods” of Babylon victorious, Second 
Isaiah explained that there was only one God of all 
nations. (Compare Isaiah 43:11; 44:6, and so on.) 
But most amazing is still another insight. God had 
permitted his chosen people to suffer, not just 
for their own sins, but that his message of salva- 
tion might thereby be preached to the whole 
world. Perhaps the clearest statement is in Isaiah 
49:3, 6. Addressing his servant Israel, the Lord 
says in verse 6, 





































I will give you as a light to the nations, 
that my salvation may reach to the end of the 
earth. 


God is not dealing with Israel and Palestine alone; 
he is concerned with the whole world, for all men 
are his children. The chosen people, who have 
been given the message first, are now his instru- 
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ments through which it may be given to the 
world. 

Some of the band who returned to restore the 
Temple in Jerusalem came with that universal 
spirit; but the restored Jewish church in Palestine 
faced terrible obstacles. In their life-and-death 
struggle the religious leaders cut themselves off 
from the pagan world, refusing all contact with 


‘Gentiles. Even Jews who had married wives with 


any foreign blood were forced to divorce them and 
turn away their children (Ezra 10:2-5)! 

In that age of desperate exclusiveness another 
“one-world” prophet spoke, this time Jonah. Re- 
view the message we sketched last week. Note 
now especially that Jonah (symbolizing the 
Jewish people) was sent with a missionary mes- 
sage to Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, which a 
few centuries before had been the center of the 
most hated military machine the world had 
known. That was not unlike telling a modern 
chosen people to preach in Moscow. The author 
scorns the petty jealousy of Jonah, but is gener- 
ous toward the spontaneous repentance of the 
worst of heathen, when given a real chance. The 
little prophecy of Jonah is unexcelled among the 
missionary books of the Bible. 

B. New Testament.— (1) The example of Jesus 
should be noted first. Jesus’ whole ministry was a 
missionary enterprise. It began as he went into 
Galilee preaching “The kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent, and believe in the gospel” (Mark 
1:15). Jesus sent out the Twelve in teams of two 
on a preaching and healing mission (Mark 6: 6-13, 
and parallel passages); and Luke describes a 
mission of seventy disciples. In Matthew 10 we 
find instructions to the disciples for such a mission 
tour. It gave instruction to later Christian mission- 
aries as well. 

2. The message of Jesus is the greatest mission- 
ary imperative of all, and it challenges our best 
Christian efforts. 

As Jesus showed us, it begins with the King- 
dom. You must prepare for it, he said, by repent- 
ing of old sinful attitudes; and accepting now a 
new attitude of love and obedience toward 
God, and good will and concern toward your 
neighbor (Great Commandment, Mark 12: 28-31). 
Your neighbor is anyone you can help, even a 
despised foreigner (Luke 10: 25-37; no strict Jew 
would associate with the Samaritan). Only this 
new attitude of active concern for all God’s 
children will enable you to live in God’s new 
order when he establishes it. 

The point of the parables of Luke 15 is that 
God’s love for his children is not passively recep- 
tive, but actively outreaching. We must have that 
kind of love. We must, like our Father, search 


The Japanese edition of the New Testament has an at- 
tractive cover. This edition exceeded two and one-half 
million volumes. 
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out the lost and bring them back into God’s 
fellowship. 

This makes plain why the missionary message 
is in the very heart of Christianity. If we share 
God’s love through Christ, we are compelled by 
its very nature to share it in turn with all God’s 
other children. We share it not only in our words, 
like the priest and Levite; but also in our deeds, 
like the Good Samaritan. We make real the love 
of God in Christ through our missionary gifts, 
which raise the whole life of the native people to 
a higher level. Our various mission projects reveal 
the Bible message far more clearly than could 
words alone. As we contribute to our Christian 
enterprise around the world, we help concretely 
to build the peace and brotherhood we all want, 
a Christian world of universal understanding. We 
also carry out our primary duty as Christians. 


How To CLOSE 


As you conclude the lesson, try to give each 
member of your class the feeling that his part in 
the Christian mission program is essential. 

Would one say that a few persons cannot hope 
to combat the hopeless evils of our world? That 
depends on the persons! Suppose we were to start 
again with just twelve disciples, each ready to 
put Christ completely first in his life. Each of the 
twelve promises to secure at least one sincere 
convert each year, and each convert will do the 
same. How long would it take for the total popula- 
tion of this earth to become Christian? Just a 
little over twenty-eight years! Think what it will 
mean if each of us gives enough to the mission 
program that at least one person may be won to 
the Christian life this next year through our 
contribution. 


| The Group in Action 








by OLIVER H. BIMSON 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


As the committee plans this lesson it would add 
much to the inspiration and understanding of the 
hour if there should be some member of the class 
who has a near relative in the mission field. In 
almost every church such a person can be found. 
Missionary work can be thought of as something 
very far off and impersonal until one’s own rela- 
tive becomes a missionary. The aim of this lesson 
is a better understanding of the relationship of 
the Bible to modern missions. The committee 
should provide a map of the world or, better yet, 
use a globe on which the location of the different 
missionary efforts known to the class can be in- 
dicated. Teaching and learning can be made more 
effective through visual as well as auditory pres- 
entation. 


Make use of visual equipment which may be 
available in the church or in the community. Such 
visual equipment would include maps and a globe, 
slides (4x4 or 2x2), filmstrips, or movie projector. 
By such means the program of missions in its 
most modern aspects can be portrayed. 

By means of the devices and techniques men- 
tioned above, some basic concepts concerning mis- 
sions will likely emerge as follows: (1) The 
central purpose of all missionary work is to carry 
the gospel to people everywhere. (2) The spiritual 
and moral teachings of the Bible need interpreta- 
tion to new readers in terms of their own culture. 
(3) The desire to prepare people to read the Bible 
for themselves lies behind missionary educational 
and literacy programs. (4) The Bible is the 
source book upon which missions are based. 

More than usual care and forethought should be 
used by the teacher and committee in the prepa- 
ration of this lesson. The full use of all forms of 
source material is highly recommended. The com- 
mittee can plan ways and means of using the 
equipment and materials mentioned previously 
so that the class session will be full of interest for 
all members. Some of the types of information 
presented by the committee and also acquired by 
the individual class members through reading 
Adult Student are: (1) Work of the Bible clubs 
founded and conducted by American missionaries 
and Korean Christians. (2) The magnificent re- 
sults of the work of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the American Bible Society. (3) Use 
of the motion picture film in bringing the story of 
Jesus to people who have never heard it before. 
(4) Growth of Bible Training Schools for the 
preparation of Christian leadership. (5) A better 
understanding of the contributions of Paul, “a 
campaigner for Christ.” 

After the foregoing have been presented to the 
class, the chairman of the committee should en- 
courage discussion of any pertinent phase of mis- 
sions which seems to be of special interest to the 
class. As reserve material, use one or more of the 
questions suggested for discussion by Walzer in 
Adult Student. 

The summary of this lesson will no doubt con- 
tain some of the following considerations: (1) The 
Bible—both Old and New Testaments—contains 
a storehouse of inspiration and guidance for mis- 
sionary work. (2) The strength of a local church 
is closely correlated with its interest in its mission- 
ary program. (3) The appeal of the gospel is made 
in terms which the people can understand. 

The subject of the lesson for August 1 is 
“American Denominations and the Bible.” The 
planning committee should make use of the 
church school library, the minister’s private 
library, the city library, and all the histories of 
the growth of Protestant denominations in 
America which may be available in the commu- 
nity. Factual information should be the basis for 
class discussion. 
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INFORMAL 





IN ADDITION to the study courses, ADULT TEACHER and Adult Stu- 
dent carry materials which might profitably be used by informal discus- 
sion groups—on Sunday evening or during the week, by large or small 
groups. On the opposite page the editors have listed and commented on 
some articles which they feel might be used in that way. Leaders of dis- 
cussion groups will find help in the “Discuss It” material below. This is to 
be used with the Adult Student section of the same title. 





| Discuss Jt 











Which Community Is Best 
for the Family? 


It should be clearly understood 
that it takes as much preparation to 
lead a discussion as to make a talk, 
and maybe more. Getting ready to 
lead a discussion is different from 
preparing for a talk, but planning 
and study in advance are equally 
important. Here are some sugges- 
tions as you plan for the discussion 
of the question, “Which Commu- 
nity Is Best for the Family?” 

1. Study the material suggested 
for discussion. This will be found 
in Adult Student under the same 
title as above and in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series for July 4. 
Additional suggestions for discus- 
sional opportunities will be found 
in other articles and materials in 
Adult Student. For a good discus- 
sion there must be some interest 
in the questions or topic. 

2. Analyze the “Discuss It” ma- 
terial of Adult Student for the light 
it throws upon the group process. 
This was a situation in which adults 
from a nearby church held a panel- 
type discussion of the topic as a 
demonstration of the way to handle 
discussion groups. 

As you look over the material, 
notice the following suggestions: 
(a) Speak clearly. (b) Listen care- 
fully. (c) Build up one another’s 
confidence. (d) Think about what 
is being said by others. (e) Take 
responsibility as leader for raising 
questions to bring out points or 
clarify misunderstandings and for 
summarizing the discussion. (f).Be 
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alert to gestures, facial expressions, 
and other visual means of com- 
municating as well as hearing the 
spoken word. (g) Be willing to 
hold ideas tentatively and _ to 
modify them as the group pro- 
gresses. What other helps do you 
get from reading this material? 

3. Make specific plans for your 
discussion. This will include sev- 
eral steps. Modify them to fit your 
case. 

Step One. Such matters as time, 
place, nature, and approximate 
length of the meeting should be 
known by all persons who may 
attend. The discussion should begin 
on time even though the leader has 
to stop once or twice to bring late- 
comers up to date. The place 
should be as informal as possible 
with the people sitting in a circular 
pattern, rather than a straight row. 

It should be known in advance 
that the discussion process will be 
used so persons will come prepared 
for it. Be sure that enough time is 
allowed for the discussion. It al- 
ways takes some time for a discus- 
sion group to “warm up.” If more 
than twenty or twenty-five peo- 
ple are involved in the discussion, 
special techniques will be required 
or the group will need to be di- 
vided into two or more groups. 

Step Two: The topic, question, or 
problem for discussion should be 
known in advance by all members 
of the group. Indeed, discussion 
topics should not be chosen by the 
leader but by the group itself. Near 
the end of a session, or at a period 
set aside for the purpose, the sug- 
gestions in the church-school lit- 
erature and the interests of the 
group should be brought together. 
This should result in a discussion 
of topics of interest or concern. 
Each member should be encour- 
aged to participate in “building the 
agenda” for the next or future 


group sessions. People will be more 
interested in topics they select than 
in those “handed down” by the 
leader or the literature. 

Step Three: Be sure that each 
member of the group has at least 
one article, book, Scripture refer- 
ence, or other piece of material 
which deals with some aspect of 
the topic. The Sunday-school les- 
son treatment, articles in Adult 
Student, and other’ materials 
should be recommended and made 
available in advance. This is an 
important part of the preparation 
of the group for discussion. 

Step Four: Plan to develop a 
“leadership team” for the discus- 
sion group. Such a leadership team 
would include the _ discussion 
leader, recorder or _ secretary, 
blackboard recorder, and perhaps 
an observer and resource person. 
The leader should initiate the dis- 
cussion, guide its development, 
summarize its results, and attempt 
to set up the conditions conducive 
to full and free participation. The 
recorder should keep a record of 
the main points of the discussion. 
The blackboard recorder, if one is 
needed, should write key words or 
ideas on the blackboard to keep 
the items before the group. 

Many groups find an observer 
helpful. He should not participate 
in the discussions except as called 
on by the leader to report on the 
progress of the group. He may note 
how many times persons partici- 
pate, how well the group has 
carried out a good discussional 
process, where it got off the track, 
and so on. He may also point to 
places where emotional blockages 
seem to hinder progress. An ob- 
server’s report should not be neg- 
ative or “fussy” but should aim at 
building up the confidence and 
ability of the members of the group. 

A resource person may or may 
not be needed in a given session. 
If the discussion topic is somewhat 
technical, an expert may be called 
to serve as a resource person. Such 
a person should not make a speech 
but be present to comment on 
factual or technical matters as they 
arise. 
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This leadership team, with the 
possible exception of the resource 
person, should be made up of 
members of the group. The role of 
leader, as well as the others, should 
be passed around to many mem- 
bers. However, the same person 
should serve at least for the dura- 
tion of one meeting. Eventually, 
every member who so desired 
could gain skills in all the leader- 
ship and membership roles in- 
volved in group discussion. 

Step Five: Make some provision 
for leaders and members to grow 
in their understanding of the group 
process and in the skills of partici- 
pation in discussion. This can be 
done by the study of the special 
articles in Adult Student and ADULT 
TEACHER, various publications of 
the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Aduits of the Board of 
Education, magazines such as 
Adult Leadership (published by 
the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America), 
and such books as Strauss and 
Strauss, New Ways to Better Meet- 
ings (The Viking Press, 1952). 

Step Six: Think through the en- 
tire process of the group discus- 
sional situation. Keep in mind that 
people have to get acquainted with 
one another as well as with the 
topic. Do what you can to insure a 
friendly, receptive atmosphere. Re- 
member that it takes time to 
“warm up.” Do not try to rush or 
short-circuit the process. Do not 
forget that what happens to the 
members of the group at the feel- 
ing or emotional level is as im- 
portant as what happens to the 
topic. Do not be embarrassed over 
silence. In a mature group the 
periods of silence may be its most 
significant times. This is especially 
true in a religious group if the 
silence is in the context of prayer. 

If you have never tried group 
discussion before, then make plans 
to start. A new thrill in human re- 
lations, in education, and in spirit- 
ual maturity awaits you and your 
group. 

—Eart D. C. Brewer, Assistant 

Professor of Sociology and the 

Rural Church, Candler School of 

Theology 


ADULT 


TEACHER 


“Adult Education: A Strategy 
for the Church,” by Paul B. Maves 
(page 4) is worth thorough study 
by any adult group interested in 
improving the program their church 
offers its adult members. Dr. 
Maves discusses the developing 
needs of persons in the various 
periods of adulthood. 

“Young Adults at Work,” by 
Elizabeth Pirsig, is the story of 
how a_young-adult class was 
started, page 10. 

Current issues which will be dis- 
cussed at the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches 
are important for all adults. A. 
Dudley Ward writes about these 
issues and their relation to the 
theme of the conference in his 
article, “Some Issues at Evanston,” 
page 13. 











Xe | ADULT 
STUDENT 


A Book to Discuss this month is 
Apostles of Discord, by Ralph Lord 
Roy. Mr. Roy deals with a number 
of organizations whose efforts are 
directed in the channels of discord 
and disruption. Many well-mean- 
ing people are taken in by these 
self-appointed extremists. Mr. 
Roy’s book is in the nature of an 
exposé. A major question for the 
discussion of this book is indicated 
in italic type in the article headed 
“Exposing Promoters of Disrup- 
tion,” by Lyndon B. Phifer, associ- 
ate editor of adult publications. 

Immediately following “A Book 
to Discuss” comes an article by 
Doris P. Dennison, a member of 
the staff of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education, on the topic 


“Is It Propaganda or Education?” 
This article well deserves a period 
of group discussion. 

Other articles in this issue also 
have discussion possibilities. They 
include “The American Road to 
Peace,” by Guy B. Price, and “The 
Protestant View of the Bible,” by 
Raymond E. Balcomb. 


LEARNING 





om FOR LIFE 


“Our Moral Challenge” is the 
title of the thirteen-session course 
published in Learning for Life, 
July-September. It is planned to 
lead men and women to a sincere 
examination of their own lives and 
their responsibility for the moral 
tone of their communities. 

The lesson topics for July are: 
“Morals and Civilization,” “Morali- 
ty and Pleasure,” “Morality and 
Work,” and “Morality and Man- 
agement.” 

In the first lesson J. Edward 
Carothers, the author, says: 

“Civilization may be defined as 
a complex system of laws, tradi- 
tions, and practices. Ethical stand- 
ards are a natural part of any 
civilization. Moral behavior is 
something no civilization can avoid. 
Obviously, the standards change 
and it seems equally clear that even 
when the standards do not change 
there are variations in the degree 
of obedience the people have in 
connection with the standards; that 
is, the morality of the people 
varies.” 

“There are... ethical standards 
concerning which mankind must 
have no doubts. Some of these are 
in the Ten Commandments... .” 

Gregg Phifer has prepared sug- 
gestions for group participation for 
each lesson treatment. 

Four filmstrips have been pre- 
pared to be used as a part of the 
course. These may be ordered from 
The Methodist Publishing House, 
using the same order blank as pro- 
vided for Learning for Life. 

















Meet the pioneer preacher with no church, 


no salary—and no doubts..! 





The autobiography of 
William J. Hyde 
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@ packed with anecdote and drama 
@ sure to awaken nostalgia 
@ delightfully illustrated 


The long train ride from Ontario, Canada, to Groton, 
Territory of Dakota, was just the beginning for 22-year-old 
Will Hyde. “Dig or die, Brother Hyde,” the last words of 


his presiding elder, still rang in his ears. 


Will Hyde was a preacher with no salary, no church, no 
congregation and no doubts, but he dug and kept on digging 
for the next seventy years. He rebuilt lives aplenty at the 
same time he built church after church in the constantly 
changing Methodist circuits of frontier times. This is the 
dramatic, sometimes humorous, always honest, but never 
dull story of a plain (but by no means ordinary) preacher 
from the last days of the frontier towns ’til the day before 
yesterday. 


William Hyde was alert to every human situation, from 
the riotously funny to the deeply tragic, and has chronicled 
it in this book in simple, readable style. Adding more than 
a little bit to the charm of the book are delightful illustra- 
tions by Susanne Suba. (HA) ......... . . postpaid, $3.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
Write for our new Book News Bulletin! 
BOOK TALK reviews good books for your home .. . and 


its yours FREE! Just print your name and address and the 
words “Book Talk” on a post card and mail it today! 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE \22 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas | 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORE: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
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